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Wavy s Martin Divt Bombere 


CARRIED 1000 POUND 


Built to Naval specifications back in 1930, Martin Dive 
Bombers made 6,000-foot vertical dives with a terminal 
velocity of 4 miles a minute. These were the first ships to 
carry thousand-pound bombs. They performed pursuit 
acrobatics, including pull-outs with 1,000-pound bomb af- 
fixed. Even in 1930 their performance characteristics were 
very close to those of many of the dive bombers of other 
countries today! Five squadrons of these Martin Dive 
Bombers were built for the Navy. Although Martin is 
today building only larger aircraft, U. S. Army and Navy 
air forces have been continually developing equipment and 
training men in dive bombing, until today our dive bomb- 
ing aircraft are the finest in the air—our men the most 
accurate dive bombers the world has known. 


What Is Martin Doing Today? . . . Prepared for many years to 
swing quickly into mass-production of larger type military air- 
craft, the giant Martin Plant in Baltimore is now working 24 
hours a day .. . turning out bombardment aircraft for our Army 


New MARTIN Navy Patrol Bombers now being delivered in evere 
increasing numbers. A veritable flying destroyer, self-sustaining at sea, 
with complete living accgmmodations for crew, capable of long- 
range operations in co ction with ou et, or on independent 
missions of patrol or c 


BOMBS TEN YEARS AGO 


and Navy. The Martin Company’s pioneering in the straight- 
line production of military bombers . . . long activity in the 
field of pre-employment and employee training for technical 
aircraft production work . . . actual experience in rapid plant 
expansion for war orders .. . enabled the Martin Plant to go 
immediately on an emergency basis to provide aircraft for 
our country’s protection. 


The fact that Martin has been working almost continuously on 
Military Aircraft, since the first bomb dropping experiments of 
the U. S. Army were made from a Martin Airplane in 1913, 
has made this Company a vital factor in building our country’s 
Air Forces. 

What of Martin’s advancements in civil aviation? Temporarily 
they must be set aside. But important technical developments 
in aircraft design and manufacture are accruing from intensive 
preparations for national defense. Applied to commercial use, 
these developments will help make Martin over-ocean liners of 
the future far surpass in size, speed, range, luxury and capacity, 
the finest that the world knows today. 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD., U, S. As 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable | ) Aircraft Since 1909 
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LOWER COSTS 


Plymouth is the lowest-priced of 
“All3”on many models. Anda6.70 
to 1 compression ratio— highest of 
“All3” low-priced cars—saves on 
gasoline! You’re money ahead on 


SAVE MONEY WITH PLYMOUTH! 


Vital parts of the big newPlymouth 
engine are Superfinished against 
friction and wear. And a new oil 
bath air cleaner is standard equip- 
ment on all models. Plymouth 


| HIGHER RESALE | 


Plymouth is the one new low- 
priced car that’s most like the high- 
priced cars in quality features. It’s 
the best-engineered of “AllThree” 
.-. gives you the important benefit 





price and on upkeep, too. 














is the car that stands up best! of higher resale value! 

















Ride Plymouth and 
You'll Buy It! 


N PERFORMANCE, handling, 
and all-around comfort, it’s 
the greatest low-priced car ever 
built! Today, 4 out of 10 new 
Plymouth buyers trade in other 
makes to get it! 


There’s great luggage space 
in the rear decks of all models. 
You get new Safety Rims on 
wheels—to prevent throwing of 
tire in case of tire failure. 

You get new High-Torque 
Performance with new power- 
gearing anda big 117-inch wheel- 
base. You cover great distances 
with minimum fatigue. 


And the beautiful Plymouthis 
equally remarkableineconomy. 
Superfinished engine parts, oil 
bath air cleaner, four rings per 
piston...are just afew of itsecon- 
omy features. Plymouth Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 
Prices are Subject to Change Without Notice. 


THERE'S A BIG SWING 
TO THE NEW PLYMOUTH 
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Compare ‘‘All Three”’ on the 1941 Quality Chart. 
In comfort, economy, long-life features—Plym- 
outh is most like the high-priced cars! 





Great 
Commercial 
Cars, Too! 








NEW HALF-TON PICK-UP 


Big load space, big 3-man cab, 
unusual ruggedness and econ- 
omy make this new Plymouth 
Pick-up an outstanding value 
in the low-price field! Cab and 
pick-up box rustproofed! 







Combines big load space with 
passenger-car handling ease— - 
for faster deliveries! Load com- 
partment fully lined. Plym- 
outh’s smart appearance is a 
distinct advertising asset! 



































































U.S. NOT TO ENTER WAR................... -. § 


Readers will want to know why their Chief 
Executive believes this nation will avoid actual 
fighting in the war ... why Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieves passage of the Lend-Lease Bill is our best 
strategy for keeping out of war . . . what the 
President’s attitude is on the expected show- 
down with Germany. Here is an article crammed 
with inside reports as gathered by our corre- 
spondents from newsworthy sources. 


OUR ANTI-AXIS ENVOYS... P. 11 


Cutting through the regular diplomatic chan- 
nels of the State Department, the President is 
awaiting the return of four prominent men from 
the four corners of the globe. From Britain, the 
Balkans, North Africa and China will come 
vital information on which the Administration 
will make its plans for defense of this hemi- 
sphere and democracies throughout the world. 
Read what these envoys are trying to find out 
for the President and the American people. 


DEFENSE: PROGRESS REPORT.......... P. 12 


Once again The United States News brings its 
readers an up-to-date progress report on the 
state of the nation’s defense program. Read how 
the “make-ready” stage of arms production has 
changed to the “delivery” stage; see what those 
billions of defense dollars have bought, what 
they will buy; see just what we have in the way 
of tanks, guns, planes, ships, men in uniform. 


PRICE CONTROL TROUBLEG................ P. 14 


The Government’s price experts are beginning 
to open up with hard and cold formulas to avoid 
a runaway boom. Prices of certain foods, cloth- 
ing and materials already have risen to a degree 
that makes itself felt in the average American 
home. Read in this article what top-flight Wash- 
ington officials are recommending to keep prices 
from getting out of hand... what the outlook 
is in certain fields of enterprise where capacity 
may not be adequate to meet demands made 
by the defense program. 


SPOTLIGHT ON AID TO BRITAIN......P. 18 
The people of the United States have paid their 
representatives in Congress about $375,000 in 
salaries since this session began a few weeks ago. 
In this issue The United States News shows just 
what the Congressmen have done to earn their 


oul News within the M20S—— 
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salaries . . . what has occurred on Capitol Hill 
. . what business has taken place on the floors 
of Congress, in the committee rooms. 


WASHINGTON — “BOOM TOWN”........ P. 20 


Uncle Sam now occupies some 26,000,000 square 
feet of office space in the National capital... 
and still it isn’t enough to take care of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of clerks. Typewriters clack 
out official reports in one-time brownstone man- 
sions, in remodeled warehouses, in former swank 
retail shops. All this in addition to the massive 
new buildings specially built for the biggest 
employer in the world . . . Uncle Sam. This 
week’s Pictogram “sizes up” the situation. 


STRIKES AND DEFENSE........................ P. 22 


Here is the real story of what’s going on in 
the Defense Commission, on Capitol Hill, to 
keep labor disput s from stripping the gears of 
the arms production machine. Here, too, is 
what we believe to be the first tabular survey of 
just how many workers in defense industries 
have been and are involved in work stoppages. 
Strike locations and plant sites are listed. 


CHARTING DEFENSE SPENDING......P. 28 


Almost half of the defense contracts signed have 
gone to four states. Washington, perturbed by 
the swamping of plants, is working on plans for 
decentralizing the whole arms production setup. 
This article tells what is being done to farm out 
the work . . . give small industries and depressed 
areas a chance to make a comeback. 
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Speed-Up in Defense Legislation ... More Millions for WPA... 


Priorities for Machine Tools . .. New Drop in Unemployment 


National defense legislation swings 
ahead in Congress as Cabinet wit- 
nesses appeal for speed . . . President 
Roosevelt signs first bill enacted by 
77th Congress, authorizing $300,000,- 
000 expenditure to modernize antiair- 
craft defenses on warships. 

House rushes toward a vote on 
President’s Lend-Lease Bill to aid 
Britain . . . Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee majority approves bill, accepts a 
two-year limit, disapproves American 
convoys into war zones, accepts cer- 
tain other limitations . . . Committee 
minority favors one-year time limit, 
$2,000,000,000 maximum on transac- 
tions, no work on belligerent ships in 
U.S. yards. 


x *k 


Mayor La Guardia, of New York, 
outlines plans for civilian defense in 
the United States .. . asks President 
to set up a board under which local 
authorities would prepare for black- 
outs, air-raid shelter, fire fighting and 
other exigencies of air attack ... 
Henry Ford offers to produce without 
profit any armaments U.S. needs. 


xk kk 


Congress completes and sends to 
White House a $909,000,000 authori- 
zation to build 400 small warships 
and additional shipbuilding facilities 
to complete a two-ocean navy . 
Plan contemplates early laying down 
of 280 submarine chasers, patrol 
boats and escort ships, along with 
new ways, shops and tools. 

House passes and sends to Senate 
$1,404,000,000 appropriation bill for 
maintenance of independent federal 
offices but including large sums for 
defense activities . . . Senate Appro- 
priations Committee expedites Ad- 
ministration’s House-approved bill 
appropriating $313,500,000 to finance 
200 cargo vessels . . . House Appro- 
priations Committée Chairman Tay- 
lor sponsors President’s request for 
$175,000,000 to clothe and equip the 
expanding Army . . . Congress ap- 
proves increase in appointments to 
Annapolis Naval Academy. 
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House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee approves plan to increase national 
debt limit from $49,000,000,000 to 
$65,000,000,000. 


x kek 

Defense Commission, to avoid bot- 
tlenecks, asks all machine-tool build- 
ers not to deliver their products to 
any customer after February 28 un- 
less the customer has a priority rating 
from the Office of Production Man- 
agement. 

War Under Secretary Patterson 
tells House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee reports of rearmament delays due 
to labor trouble are exaggerated and 
that he has no recommendations now 
for coercive or compulsory legisla- 
tion to curb defense strikes. 

President asks Congress for $375,- 
000,000, in addition to $975,000,000 
already appropriated, for WPA, all 
for this fiscal year . . . Senate con- 
firms Frank C. Walker as Postmaster 
General and Dean G. Acheson as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

National Industrial Conference 
Board says unemployment in Decem- 
ber decreased 104,000 to 6,961,000, 
of whom 2,447,000 are on WPA... 
Commerce Department reports in- 
come payments to individuals in U. S. 
during 1940, totaling $74,300,000,000, 
were larger than in any year since 
1930 and 6 per cent above 1939. 


xk 


Representative Martin (Rep.), 
Mass., announces he will resign as 
Republican National Committee 
chairman on March 24... Represen- 
tative Kenneth F. Simpson (Rep.), 
N. Y., dies. 

Adolf Hitler broadcasts speech, 
with hints to U.S. against aiding 
Britain . . . American Ambassador 
Leahy at Vichy says Britain will pros- 
ecute the war to successful end... 
Harry Hopkins, President’s personal 
representative at London, dines with 
the King and Queen, tours with 
Prime Minister Churchill . . . Britain 
protests to U.S. and Russia that cer- 
tain exports are indirectly aiding Ger- 
many. 
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VCHECK TITLE DESIRED 


In Cincinnati, The Enquirer enjoys a 
“Good morning” interview with those men 
who determine and guide the destinies of 
Cincinnati business houses and stores. Ex- 
ecutives welcome it for its expertly edited 
news, its comprehensive and authentic 
statistics relative to industry, business and 
finance. If you advertise, this “open 
sesame”? to the largest list of executive 
titles in this market can be obtained at 
the lowest milline rate available in Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 
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NOW SGA 


Highest and best-informed military opinion of this nation is that.... 

Hitler will make his big gamble within the next four months. 

This gamble will center on a battle*for air control over Britain; will in- 
volve attempted invasion if successful, otherwise not. 

For his gamble Hitler possesses 36,000 combat planes, a minimum of 42,000 
experienced pilots. The ratio: 4 to 1 against Britain right now. 

Air power of Germany has not yet been fully applied against the British; has 
had its one test in September, 1940. This test convinced Hitler he could not 
then succeed; that his loss ratio of 4 German planes to l British plane was too 
great in the light of then existing reserves; that further preparation was nec- 
essary. 

Hitler is concentrating now on airport development in France, Holland, Bel- 
gium; is getting set to place larger concentrations of airplanes in the air than 
ever before; is prepared to trot out new model machines. 

Chance of success: about 50-50; really a toss-up, with outcome depending on 
many imponderables. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















Above is officially but privately expressed military opinion; is based 
upon latest information; is a warning that the decisive phase of this war for 
U. S. and for Britain lies just ahead. But: It is recognized that Hitler has 
alternatives. 

The alternatives: 

To strike by air directly at Britain as a preliminary to attempted invasion. 

To strike by air, land and water simultaneously at Ireland, Portugal, Gi- 
braltar; to attempt to gain new bases for use of submarines and airplanes to try 
to strangle Britain before invasion. 

Choice of alternatives will be influenced by Hitler's judgment of the U. S. 
course; by determination of when he thinks American aid to Britain can begin to 
cut into his armament lead. 








All White House attention, all planning of this Government are centered on 
German-Japanese moves, are concerned with preparation for any eventualities. 

Apparent Roosevelt decisions: U. S. can do little to save Britain from the 
coming ordeal. Ship convoy by U. S. Navy at this stage would lead to shooting 
and to war. Outright war is not desirable because (1) it might precipitate ac- 
tion by Japan in the Far East to divert American attention; (2) it would compli- 
cate matters if Britain should not be able to stand until American aid can come. 

Consequently: The big immediate job is to give the British what help can be 








given, to do everything to speed production of war materials, to prepare for use 
of America's industrial power to push Germany downhill if she fails in her at- 
tack on Britain. 

Important to remember is fact that, if the British withstand the coming as- 





(over) 











NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


sault, they will be badly battered--will have a crippled industry, a crippled 
air force, a crippled navy; will be dependent upon U. S. for weapons with which 
to continue fighting; may be dependent upon U. S. for man power. It's uncertain. 





Big and decisive news for Hitler is that American industry is beginning to 
stir; is moving gradually but definitely out of blueprint stage on armament 
production, into the stage where guns and tanks and warships and airplanes roll 
faster and faster out of the factories. For example: A warship is being launched 
every 12 days; 600 Garand rifles are produced every day; a plane production of 
1,000 a month is near at hand; huge factories are taking form; an ammunition and 
powder bottleneck already is broken. 

Increasing defense speed-up is going to call for: 

1. Early use of rationing to make sure that armament industries face no 
delay in receiving a growing list of materials. 

2. Firm action to check what could quickly become a runaway price situa- 
tion based upon material shortages and increasing labor and tax costs. 

Plenty of aluminum, steel, copper, zinc; of factory space; of machinery; of 
labor, exists for defense industries. Problem is to see that Supplies available 
for defense are not diverted to non-vital industries; that shortages do not ap- 
pear because of inadequate control and planning. 

Long Roosevelt-Congress feud appears to be giving way to some co-operation. 

The President is showing more willingness to listen to his Congress leaders; 
to take advice on ways to smooth over differences rather than to deepen them. 

Favorable outlook for lend-lease approval in essentially the form wanted 
by Roosevelt is one result; is symptomatic of effect of changed methods. The 
outlook: 

Lend-lease: Bears House committee approval and should be approved by the 
House before this week-end. Senate committee is favorable. Senate debate will 
make final approval improbable before March l. 

Debt limit: Will be increased to probable $65,000,000,000; will be accom- 
panied by broader powers for the Treasury. Congress will approve an end to tax 
exemption on future issues of Federal Government securities; will open way for 
refinancing existing debt to permit taxation. 

Appropriations: Prospect is slight that important savings will be made in 
non-defense spending. First hint is that aid to Britain may cost $3,500,000,000 
as initial outlay. Defense appropriations are being enacted at record speed. 

Taxation: Increases to be voted this year will be just the start; will affect 
capital gains, estates, corporation and individual incomes, excises. 

Labor: It looks like less than a 50-50 prospect that a closed shop will be 
barred on defense contracts; that a formal waiting period will be required be- 
fore strikes. Leiserson proposal for improved mediation machinery stands best 
chance. 























Business viewpoint is to get more and more White House attention; New Deal 
viewpoint is to get less and less attention. 

The reason: Roosevelt puts speedy arms production above all other objec- 
tives. Private industry alone can give him that production. Result is that the 
President is listening to advice of industrialists. 

Gloom among New Dealers is increasingly deep. Common inside complaint is 
that the President is “selling out" the New Deal; that a "counter revolution" is 
occurring. Actually: Roosevelt is consolidating New Deal at this point; is for- 
getting new reforms, and permitting some adjustment of old reforms in the in- 
terest of speedy action on defense. It just means that armament comes first for 
time being. 
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STUDEBAKER’S DEFENSE ORDER 
FOR AIRPLANE ENGINES IS 
A “PLUS” ORDER 


Separate division is being created 
to expedite production of Studebaker’s share of 


national defense program 


HEN the asked Stude- 

baker to build airplane engines on a 

big scale, it was not the Studebaker 

plants or facilities that the Government wanted, 

but rather the Studebaker organization of en- 
gineers and production executives. 

The Studebaker program for producing air- 


Government 


plane engines will have no effect, in itself, on 
Studebaker automobiles. The 
equipment in Studebaker plants is not suitable 
for the manufacture of airplane engines and 


production of 


therefore separate equipment for that purpose 
is being provided. 

Studebaker production of automobiles will be 
affected only if defense requirements for ma- 
terials or labor necessitate a curtailment of pro- 
duction by all automobile plants. 


The 1941 Studebaker Champions, Commanders 
and Presidents are more and more popular with 
motorists because Studebaker is offering more 
real value in these great motor cars at their 
low prices than anybody else in the automobile 
business. ; 

The Studebaker Champion is generally recog- 
nized as the highest quality car in the lowest 
price field—and it’s the lowest priced 6-cylinder 
sedan in America. 


See it and drive it now—and see for yourself 
why it saves you substantially on operating cost 
as well as first cost. Convince yourself that it’s 
the most restful riding, easiest handling, lowest 
priced car in America. You may use your present 
car as part payment—easy C.I.T. terms. 


Our country’s national defense program creates new problems and new 


responsibilities for all of us. 


Studebaker intends to discharge its 


defense responsibilities in a manner which will add luster to its name. 


STUDEBAKER... THE GREAT INDEPENDENT 


Harotp S. VANCE, Chairman 


PauL G. HorrMan, President 
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Home ownership is aided by life insur- 
ance dollars invested in first mortgages 
on private dwellings 


Life insurance dollars invested in utility 

bonds help bring light and power to fac- 

tories, homes, streets, schools and public 
buildings 


Farmers benefit from life insurance 
funds invested in first mortgages on 
farms 


How your Life Insurance money works 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE WONDERED what a 

life insurance company does with the 
money you pay as premiums on your 
policy. 


Maybe you have thought of this money 
as being put away under lock and key. 
But, actually, that part of it known as 
reserves, which is not needed for current 
claims and expenses, is invested with other 
funds for the benefit of policyholders. If 
this were not the case, your life insurance 
premiums would be higher because, when 
the Company calculates your premiums, it 
assumes that the reserves will be invested 
to produce a stated rate of interest. The 
reserves must be increased by this rate of 
interest each year the policy is in force. 


> Therefore, the money representing such 
reserves is put to work in many forms of 
human endeavor and in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 


And if you could take a trip from coast 
to coast, you would see public schools, 
hydroelectric plants, farms, homes, office 
buildings, dams, sewer systems, hospitals, 


Life insurance dollars invested in fed- 

eral, state and municipal bonds help bring 

you better schools, roads and public 
improvements of ail sorts 


and highways in which life insurance funds 
have played an important part. 


Life insurance dollars, invested in fed- 
eral and municipal bonds, for instance, are 
busily at work all over the United States 
and Canada, helping to finance new bridges, 
better roads, modern school buildings, and 
a host of other public improvements. 


& On your trip, you would see also private 
homes, apartments, stores, and office build- 
ings that Metropolitan Life insurance dol- 
lars, invested in bonds and first mortgages, 
have helped to build. 


Other life insurance dollars, invested in 
farm mortgages, are helping farmers to 
buy their farms, keep farm buildings in 
proper repair, purchase needed machinery, 
protect the fertility of the soil, and pro- 
duce better crops. 


Metropolitan has other dollars invested 
in the basic securities of railroads that 
serve the public. This money is at work 
helping to provide new equipment and to 
move the raw materials that keep factories 


Better living conditions are fostered by 
life insurance dollars invested in first 
mortgages on modern apartments 


humming, men in jobs. 


& Other millions of dollars of policyhold- 
ers’ money are invested in plants that help 
provide light and power for homes, farms, 
and businesses. Still other millions are at 
work helping industrial concerns to build 
better mills, lighter, cleaner, safer manu- 
facturing plants, make better products, and 
to establish new industries. 


Of course, your primary interest in life 
insurance company investments is to know 
that they are in sound securities and that 
they earn the interest which, as previously 
explained, helps to keep your premiums 
lower than they otherwise would be. You 
are also interested in having the Company 
earn the highest rate of interest consistent 
with security of principal, for any inter- 
est earned in excess of the rate assumed 
as the basis for the premium may further 
reduce the cost of your life insurance 
through dividends. In the meantime, your 
life insurance dollars are also playing an 
important part in the social and economic 
structure of the nation. 





COPYRIGHT 1941—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 34 in a series of adver- 
tisements designed to give the public a 
clearer understanding of how a life insur- 
ance company operates. Copies of pre- 
ceding advertisements in this series will 
be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YoRK, N. Y. 
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U.S. NOT TO ENTER WAR 


—THE REASONS WHY 


Planes, ships, munitions for 
England, but no man power. 
Use of convoys not planned 


First move in any “shooting war” will 
not be made by the United States. 
Through the strategy of the Lend-Lease 
Bill, now on its way through Congress, this 
country has the best chance to avoid 
actual fighting. President Roosevelt has 
made up his mind on these two points. 

Inside reports reveal that the President 
is less warlike than some have believed. 
As this country nears a showdown on her 
part in the war, he is said to be still 
determined to prevent victory by the Axis 
powers. But he is firm in holding that the 
United States should not go to war except 
in case of attack, and resists pressure for 
moves that, in his judgment, would bring 
this country into the fighting. 

Basis for our continued short-of-war 
policy is found in the plans for action 
under the Lend-Lease Bill. 

Here is what the Government plans to 
do and not to do under this bill: The 
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What Government Plans to Do and Not to Do Under Lend-Lease Bill 


United States will send equipment and 
munitions to any country that is fighting 
the Axis: will permit British battleships to 
be repaired in United States ports; will 
not use the American Navy to convoy 
merchant ships through the war zones 
(even though Congress may not specifically 
disapprove this action); will not send an 
army to fight in Europe. Some existing 
equipment of the Navy, Army and their 
air branches may be transferred to other 
countries, but not in such kinds or quan- 
tities as, in the President’s judgment, 
would impair the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can fighting forces. Left undecided is just 
what this country would consider an at- 
tack that would call for defensive action. 
What are the reasons for the belief that 
the United States will not actually enter 
a “shooting war”? Sources close to the 
Administration give the following: 
Reason No. 1: The United States can 
aid Britain more by not fighting than by 
fighting. What Britain most needs, say 
Administration officials, is the material 
help this country can provide as the “ar- 
senal of democracy.” Britain has her own 
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trained personnel and does not now need 
American man power. According to this 
view, if the United States entered, the 
war—especially if she were fighting both 
Germany and Japan—it might be of less 
help to Britain than by following the 
course recommended by the President. 

Reason No. 2: The United States can 
help her own defense more by sending 
equipment abroad than by sending Army 
and Navy personnel. If the mechanized 
weapons and the men to operate them 
were both sent, both weapons and men 
might be lost. But if the weapons alone 
were sent, the men could be retained here 
for possible defense of this country. Mean- 
while, by sending part of her production of 
weapons to be used abroad, the United 
States can find out whether these weapons 
really are adapted to conditions of modern 
warfare. Military authorities declare that, 
if this country ever should have to fight, 
this testing of her weapons under war 
conditions would be invaluable. 

Reason No. 3: Through the Lend-Lease 
Bill, the United States can get the same 
drive behind her program of arming Brit- 
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ain and other anti-Axis countries that she 
could get if she were fighting. Officials 
close to the President point out that this 
would not be true if the United States 
simply extended credit to these countries. 
In that case the foreign purchasing mis- 
sions would be competing with one another 
and with our Government for the services 
of American production facilities. Much 
confusion might result. 

The lend-lease plan will give Britain 
and other anti-Axis governments the bene- 
fits of the United States Army’s experi- 
ence dating back 20 years. The Army has 
prepared for just such a production effort 
as is now being called for. The nation’s 
manufacturers have been listed and their 
methods of production and sale have been 
studied by the Army experts. Foreign gov- 
ernments opposed to the Axis likewise will 
have the benefit of the specialized knowl- 
edge of men now attached to the Defense 
Advisory Commission and the Office of 
Production Management. 

Reason No. 4: The short-of-war policy 
embodied in the Lend-Lease Bill commands 
more nearly united support from the pub- 
lic than any other policy that might be 
followed. The latest Gallup poll, for ex- 
ample, indicates that 70 per cent of the 
people hold this view: “Sending war ma- 
terials to England is helping to keep us 
out of war, because if Britain can keep 
Germany in check there is less chance that 
we will have to fight the Germans later 
on.” 

Another Gallup test of sentiment indi- 
cates that 85 per cent of the people with 
opinions on the subject oppose United 
States entry into the war. 

President Roosevelt is represented as 
believing that no policy can be effective 
in the present emergency unless it has the 
backing of the overwhelming majority of 
the people. He is convinced that the 
policy embodied in the Lend-Lease Bill 
comes nearest to having that kind of 
support. 

Reason No. 5: President Roosevelt has 
said over and over that he hates war, and 
that the United States should not enter 
the war except in case of attack. His 
friends say the President means to keep 
this pledge. 

What will be done under the Lend- 
Lease Bill? Plans for the aid-to-Britain 
program which would be authorized by the 
bill already are being formed. The War 
and Navy Departments and the Office of 
Production Management are all looking 
ahead to the day when the signal will be 
for full speed ahead. There is talk that 
Wendell L. Willkie might be asked to take 
a prominent place in the aid-to-Britain 
program. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
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testifying before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, said the decision as 
to which particular arms will go to which 
country will not be made until their manu- 
facture is completed. This, he said, will 
make for efficiency, economy and speed. 

The various weapons manufactured can 
be used in the way seen to be most ef- 
fective at the time they are finished, Sec- 
retary Stimson said. Events are moving 
so swiftly and the picture changes so 
rapidly that the best use at completion of 
manufacture may be quite different from 
what was thought best at the time of plac- 
ing the orders. 

One of the important by-products that 
will result from merging production for 
the United States with production for 
Britain is the standardization of types of 
weapons. Best experience of both coun- 
tries will go into their manufacture. 

Will the United States give away part 
of her Navy? Opponents of the Lend-Lease 
Bill repeatedly express fears that this will 
be done. But President Roosevelt scoffs 
at the idea. He does not deny that un- 
der certain circumstances it might be de- 
sirable to supply Britain with some of 
the smaller units of this country’s Navy or 
air force, and to replace them a little later 
from new production. 

Such a course, it is understood, is being 
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considered for the transfer of certain types 
of planes and ships. Among them are 
flying boats, useful for patrol purposes, 
submarine chasers, mosquito boats and 
possibly old destroyers that could be re- 
placed soon by new ones. Some Army 
equipment also might be transferred. 

President Roosevelt is willing to consult 
officials of the Army and Navy in deciding 
what equipment the United States should 
send abroad. But he is said to feel strongly 
that the final decision must lie with the 
President. This is partly because, under 
the Constitution, the President is the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy. Also, he holds, the factors to be 
considered in such decisions are not en- 
tirely military. A weapon which, to an 
Army officer, might seem essential in this 
country might do the United States even 
more good if used elsewhere, the Presi- 
dent feels. 

Will one of the Axis countries declare 
war on the United States? The chance 
that this will happen is considered more 
remote than ever. That Germany has no 
such intention in the near future is indi- 
cated by Adolf Hitler’s speech last week. 

Hitler, it is believed, would like to per- 
suade Japan to fight the United States, 
His object would be to keep this country 
busy in the Pacific and force her to cut 
down on her aid to Britain. But Japan 
fears she is not strong enough to cope with 
the United States and hesitates to precipi- 
tate a conflict. Japan has the unhappy 
example of Italy, which plunged into the 
war to share in the spoils, but faces the 
double disaster of defeat by the British 
and domination by the Germans. 

President Roosevelt has declared that 
the United States will not be intimidated 
by the threats of dictators. Aid to the 
democracies, he insists, is not an act of 
war, “even if a dictator should unilater- 
ally proclaim it so to be.” This is taken to 
mean that the United States will neither 
enter the war nor be dragged into the 
war against her will; that if our vital in- 
terests are attacked, this country will 
choose her own time and place for de- 
fending herself. 

While the Administration adheres to its 
determination to stay out of fighting, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, says he expects Germany to invade 
England not later than April or May. At 
the same time, well-informed sources paint 
a picture of an air force of 36,000 con- 
bat planes and as many more reserve 
planes which Germany is ready to use in 
trying to conquer England. These facts 
explain why the urgent need of speed in 
getting aid to Britain is heavily stressed by 
high officials of both the United States 
and British Governments. 
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OUR FOUR ANTI-AXIS ENVOYS 


Special Emissaries Chart Economic Drive Against Dictatorships 


Currie, Willkie, Donovan and 
Hopkins seek ways to make 
our strength felt in Asia, Europe 


Four American travelers, scattered at 
various points over the globe, are playing 
roles of far-reaching importance in the 
world’s unfolding drama. Lauchlin Currie 
is on his way to China. Col. William J. 
Donovan is visiting northern Africa, the 
Balkans and the Near East. Harry Hop- 
kins and Wendell L. Willkie are in 
England. 

Three of these men, acting as the per- 
sonal representatives of President Roose- 
velt, are helping to carry out his program 
as a leader of the democratic forces of the 
world. The fourth, Mr. Willkie, is making 
a survey of his own, though he, too, acted 
as emissary in bearing a message from the 
President to Prime Minister Churchill. 

These four men are backed by the tre- 
mendous power of American industry and 
finance, focused through the United States 
Government. Their respective errands are 
among the means by which the United 
States is throwing this great power into 
the scales of the world struggle. 


The Tasks Our Envoys Are Doing 

In peaceful times, the President would 
rely entirely upon the slower and more 
formal channels of the State Department. 
These channels are still of great value to 
him. But, for carrying out particular er- 
rands, the President is choosing his own 
envoys and acting as his own Secretary of 
State. He is short-cutting formalities in 
Washington also, as in his trip to Annap- 
olis in the rain to welcome Lord Halifax, 
the new British ambassador. 

Clue to the nature of Mr. Currie’s trip 
to Chungking is found in the fact that in 
Washington he is economic adviser to the 
President. He is expected to bring back a 
full report on the effect of this country’s 
economic aid to China—especially the 
$100,000,000 loan recently granted—and 
to make recommendations about future 
moves. 

Mr. Currie will pay special attention to 
the problems of currency and transporta- 
tion faced by the government of Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

The currency problem in China is espe- 
cially acute right now. It is closely re- 
lated to the success or failure of the Chi- 
ang Kai-shek government in holding out 
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against Japan. The Japanese are en- 
trenched in the larger cities and along 
the railroads of eastern China, but still are 
not in control of the areas in between. 
They have been trying to get the Chinese 
to use Japanese currency, believing that 
success in this would be a long step toward 
success in persuading the Chinese to ac- 
cept their regime. 

As part of their currency campaign, the 
Japanese are said to be planning to estab- 
lish a new “central reserve bank” at Nan- 
king in connection with the puppet gov- 
ernment they have set up under President 
Wang Ching-wei. This bank would issue 
a new currency for circulation in east 
central China. Meanwhile the Japanese 
are trying to drive down the value of the 
Chinese currency through exchange con- 
trol and import and export restrictions. 

The transportation problem in China 
also directly concerns the United States, 
because the difficulties of transportation 
may prevent the Chungking government 
from actually receiving the goods which 
this country is willing to supply in con- 
nection with the $100,000,000 loan. The 
Burma Road is the main route through 
which supplies are being sent, though some 
are filtering through the Japanese block- 
ade by way of Hong Kong and Shanghai 
and roundabout routes inland. 


Mr. Currie will study both the currency 
and transportation problems and _ bring 
back recommendations as to what can be 
done by the United States to help. 

Colonel Donovan’s visit to the Mediter- 
ranean area deals with military rather than 
economic questions. Primarily he is act- 
ing as an observer. But he is building up 
resistance to the Axis wherever he can. 
He is spreading the news in strategic 
places about the plans of the United 
States to become the arsenal of democracy. 
He also is letting it be known in the Bal- 
kan countries that they are considered to 
be democracies and eligible for kelp from 
this country. He referred publicly to King 
Boris of Bulgaria as a “democratic king.” 


A Plan for U.S. Aid in Blockade 


The extremely confidential nature of 
Colonel Donovan’s trip was revealed when 
his wallet containing his passports disap- 
peared while he was in Sofia. Asked wheth- 
er he had lost any other valuable papers, 
he said he was carrying all his information 
in his head. 

Mr. Hopkins was reported late last week 
to be nearing the end of his stay in Eng- 
land. His visits with high government of- 
ficials were topped off by a luncheon en- 
gagement with King George VI. Mean- 
while, reports from London told of a plan 
that British economic experts presented to 
him, for collaboration of the United States 
and Britain in an economic war front. The 
plan was described as a “code of conduct 
for the enjoyment of the facilities of in- 
ternational trade.” It would enlist the 
economic aid of the United States in 
strengthening the blockade of Germany. 

The plan would prevent vessels carrying 
goods for Axis countries from using Brit- 
ish and American port facilities and would 
freeze German assets in the United States. 

Mr. Willkie also is preparing to cut short 
his visit to England and return to the 
United States in time to testify on the 
Lend-Lease Bill before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee early next week. His 
whirlwind visit to the “bombing front” 
and his series of talks with British leaders 
are giving him a first-hand knowledge of 
the situation in England. 

None of the four emissaries will be gone 
long. The airplane makes the world very 
small nowadays. From the four corners of 
the earth they will return soon to this 
country, to report their findings to the 
President and the American people. 
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HOW OUR PROGRAM OF 
DEFENSE IS GETTING ALONG 


Production Rapidly Moving From “Make-Ready” to “Delivery” Stage 


Expenditures at the rate 
of $800,000,000 a month 
expected by midsummer 


Six months ago the United States de- 
cided to rearm in earnest. The financial 
lid was off. Billions of dollars were appro- 
priated by Congress to build the country a 
new defense industry. Soon, however, the 
people learned there was a wide difference 
between dollars authorized by Congress 
and the tanks, ships, guns and planes those 
dollars were to buy. 

The defense program was long getting 
started. There were delays in passing tax 
laws, in arranging proper contract forms. 
There was confusion over aircraft and tank 
design. There was the inevitable lag be- 
tween construction of plant and produc- 
tion of war materials. Bottlenecks ap- 
peared under the avalanche of orders 
dumped suddenly upon unprepared indus- 
try. 

This period now appears to be ending. 
The defense program is moving rapidly 
from the “make-ready” stage to the “de- 
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livery” stage. Materials “on order” are 
fast being turned into weapons “on hand.” 
A more accurate gauge of defense produc- 
tion than contracts signed (which now 
total $12,200,000,000) is money paid out. 
When money begins to flow, that means 
plants are being completed, goods being 
delivered. 

When the defense program was drafted 
last June, the Army and Navy together 
spent $153,000,000 in that month. Quickly 
approved was a program calling for almost 
$17,000,000,000. But in October the Army 
and Navy paid out only $287,000,000 for 
the multitude of things they had ordered— 
guns, ships, tanks, planes, ammunition, 
trucks, clothing and plants to produce 
them. 

Today this rate of spending has doubled. 
In December the fighting forces paid out 
$473,000,000 for plant, equipment and sup- 
plies. Last month $570,000,000 was spent. 
Before midsummer the Government ex- 
pects to pay out $4,714,000,000 for de- 
fense. This means spending at the rate of 
$800,000,000 or more a month between 
now and next June 30. Most spending this 
month is applied to plant and Army 
cantonments, but, in months ahead, pay- 
ments will be for arms. 

Translated into defense equipment, 
what do these dollars mean? They indi- 
cate that the defense program is speeding 
ahead, that the days of lag and delay are 
passing and that the time of delivery is 
arriving. More detailed progress in de- 
fense is revealed by an examination of 
what is now on hand and what is begin- 
ning to come in. 

Man power. Last August the Army had 
about 290,000 men under arms. At the 
end of last month, it had 675,000. By the 
end of this month an army of 950,000 will 
be in training, and, by early March, this 
figure will reach a million. By midsummer 
the Army’s goal of 1,400,000 men under 
arms will have been achieved. 

Almost half of this army will consist of 
men selected under the draft. Selectees 
enrolled in January numbered 90,000; 
150,000 more will be in training by the 
end of this month. 

The Navy also is increasing its person- 
nel. Last August, sailors numbered less 
than 150,000. Today U.S. ships are 
manned and supplied by a force of 200,- 


000, and, as more vessels slip off the ways, 
the Navy’s strength will be above 300,000 
men. The Marine Corps has increased its 
strength from 31,500 men to over 45,000 
and aims to reach around 75,000. 
Almost a billion dollars of the nation’s 
defense money will be spent in the fiscal 
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year ending next June 30 on pay rolls for 
the fighting forces. More dollars will be 
needed to feed, house and clothe the men, 
and to provide them with fighting equip- 
ment. The War Department has an- 
nounced that essential equipment will be 
available for all men in the Army by June. 
Defense production includes: 

Guns. Garand semi-automatic rifle pro- 
duction has now reached better than 600 
a day, and the Winchester Company is ex- 
pected to be in production shortly on an 
order for 65,000 automatic rifles. On hand 
are more than 100,000 Garand rifles, and 
the goal of 500,000 is expected to be 
reached by 1942. Meanwhile the Army 
has 2,000,000 of the old-type Springfield 
and Enfield rifles. 

Machine gun deliveries are speeding up. 
Army officers now are reluctant to give 
exact data on ordnance supplies, but they 
report sufficient machine guns on hand for 
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training purposes and expect delivery 
within the next few months of several 
thousand more. 

Heavy ordnance—guns, howitzers, 
trench mortars—has yet to be delivered 
in quantity, but plants are being rushed 
to completion and the Army expects to be 
able to support field forces with heavy 
weapons before the year is out. 

Ammunition. When the defense effort 
started, powder was recognized as a serious 
bottleneck. The country’s powder industry 
was dismantled after the first World War, 
and, when the present program was 
launched, powder production had to be 
built up from scratch. The neck of the 
powder bottle now has been broken, and, 
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before many months, deliveries of 1,500,- 
000 pounds of smokeless powder a day are 
expected. This will be enough powder to 
load 15 freight cars each day. 

Tanks. Light tank deliveries reached 100 
a month by November, but production 
stalled in December when changes were 
made in design to increase the thickness 
of armor plate. William S. Knudsen, di- 
rector of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, is confident that deliveries soon 
will be restored. Medium tanks await com- 
pletion of the Chrysler plant, and those 
land juggernauts—heavy tanks—have not 
been ordered in quantity. 

The Army is having no trouble in re- 
ceiving combat vehicles, armored cars and 
trucks on schedule. Orders for the mobile 
force, including tanks, amount to $427,- 
000,000. 

Airplanes. Production of airplanes has 
been better than original pessimistic fore- 
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casts. Plane production in December 
reached 799, almost 100 above original 
estimates, and January production figures, 
when available, are expected to exceed 
this. Airplane engine production has 
reached 2,400 a month. Both engines and 
finished planes are expected to increase 
steadily in output in the months im- 
mediately ahead, and aircraft manufac- 
turers expect to surpass German capacity 
by the summer of 1942. 

Indications are, however, that the bulk 
of American plane output is being sent 
directly to England. It is further reported 
that the Army has revised downward its 
goal for an air force of 37,000 planes, and 
plans to have no more than 25,000 ready 
for combat. Reason for this decision is said 
to be the fact that combat ‘planes are 
outmoded so rapidly that capacity to pro- 
duce is better than deliveries. 

Ships. Shipbuilding is ahead of schedule. 
OPM reports that a new vessel is being 
added to the Navy every 12 days. Ship 
yards are working at capacity, and, in 
addition to fighting craft, American ship- 
builders last year delivered more than 119 
vessels, excluding small auxiliaries made 
for the navy. 

Defense plant. Most startling progress 
in the defense program has been made in 
this important category. When the deci- 
sion to rearm was reached, the United 
States found that it had no defense indus- 
try; no factories to produce the guns and 
ammunition, the tanks and planes, that 
total defense required. Today, however, 
the defense industry is being built with a 
rapidity that recalls the skyscraper pro- 
grams during the booming twenties. 

Contracts calling for almost $1,700,- 
000,000 worth of defense plant have been 
signed and many of these plants are either 
in production today or nearing it. Floor 
space for aircraft production, for example, 
increased increased in a year from 10,- 
000,000 square feet to 23,000,000 square 
feet. Nearing completion are other air- 
craft factories at Cincinnati, Dallas, and 
other centers. By autumn, four assembly 
plants for bombers are expected to be 
operating in the Midwest. 

Packard and Ford are readying aircraft 
engine plants for production, and a tank 
factory, to be operated by Chrysler, also 
is nearing completion. Automobile fac- 
tories have almost completed change-overs 
for machine gun production, and heavy 
ordnance factories are expanding satis- 
factorily. Four powder plants are being 
built by the Government for lease to pri- 
vate operators, and a fifth—at Memphis, 
Tenn.—is in production for the British 
Government. Shell loading plants also are 
going up in Midwest centers. Shipways 
also are increasing, even though the 34 


ship - building organizations already are 
working at peak. 

To speed defense production, OPM has 
asked machine-tool builders to stop de- 
liveries after February 28, unless priority 
ratings have been issued for the orders. 
This step was taken to assure equipment 
for plants as they are completed. 

The speed with which deliveries now 
are being made on defense erders has been 
revealed through a survey conducted by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. This organization reports that the 
slowdown in production, noted in Novem- 
ber, has been overcome and that deliveries 
now are above 100 per cent. The survey 
showed that 40 per cent of manufacturers 
with defense contracts are operating plants 
120 hours a week, and that all but 7 per 
cent of contracts will be filled either on 
time or ahead of time. The Government 
has called for earlier deliveries on a fourth 
of the contracts that have been negotiated. 

Raw materials. Steps also are being 
taken to assure adequate raw materials to 
keep defense plants operating. Stock piles 
of rubber, tin, tungsten and wool are being 
accumulated by Government corporations, 
under RFC direction. 

The progress of the defense program has 
demonstrated that, while time is required 
to begin operations, production itself is no 
problem when plants are geared. Major 
General Charles M. Wesson, Chief of 
Army Ordnance, reports that, “in point 
of time, we are at least six months ahead 
of our record in the World War.” 


NEW SUBMARINE IS COMPLETED 
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Trouble Brewing Over 
Effort to Control Prices 


Danger of Runaway Boom Persists Despite Moves to Apply Brakes 


Concern centers in fields 
where capacity may be 
inadequate to meet demands 


The American housewife suddenly is 
finding that her allowance buys less in the 
way of food and clothing for her family 
than it bought a short time ago. 

The worker is discovering that the house 
he intended to build will cost him 10 to 15 
per cent more than he expected when he 
began to plan a short while back. 

The manufacturer producing goods that 
go to ordinary consumers is suddenly 
swamped with orders, but is finding in 
many instances that the materials he 
needs to produce these goods are increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain even at higher 
prices. 

The storekeeper who handles the goods 
that go to the final customer is discovering 
that some of the things his customers want 
can no longer be obtained readily, even 
though the demand for them is increasing. 
~ In other words: First signs of a boom 
situation are beginning to appear. The 
cost of living definitely is on its way up. 
Prices of commodities are beginning, in 
some instances, to skyrocket. Shortages 
are appearing at some points. Here and 
there are found to be scrambles for avail- 
able goods. It is found, for instance, that 
scrap metals—junk, in ordinary times—are 
sometimes selling at higher prices than the 
metal that is salvaged from this junk. 

As a result: 

Marriner Eccles, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board he heads, are urging anew 
that this Government look to its money 
controls to make sure that any boom that 
may now be touched off will not be a run- 
away boom based upon vast available sup- 
plies of bank money. 

Leon Henderson, as price controller of 
the Defense Commission, is striving to 
persuade industry that prices should be 
held down in the face of rising demand. 
Mr. Henderson warned the lumber in- 
dustry that, if it did not voluntarily re- 
duce prices, he would urge that the Army 
and Navy fix a maximum price. Then, if 
lumber was not offered at this price, the 
President would be asked to commandeer 
enough private plants to produce the lum- 
ber needed. 
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Thurman Arnold, as trust buster of the 
Justice Department, is stepping up his 
prosecutions in an effort to discourage any 
concerted price rise. 

But: Criticism of officials is that Hen- 
derson’s method of commandeering pri- 
vate plant is too drastic, while Eccles’s 
method of money control is too indirect 
and Arnold’s trust busting is too un- 
certain and slow to deal with the situ- 
ation now developing. Every nation en- 
gaged in war or in a vast defense effort is 
facing the problem that these men now 
face. 

The problem is this: Sudden huge de- 
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ERNEST M. HOPKINS 
Key man in metal priorities 


mand by Government for armament—with 
$12,000,000,000 in contracts already let 
and another $12,000,000,000 projected— 
results in equally sudden demand by in- 
dustry for lumber, steel, aluminum, cop- 
per, zinc and other commodities needed 
to fill these contracts. At the same time, 
these demands, translated into orders and 
into work, result in jobs and in a rising 
flow of cash into the pockets of workers. 
These workers, in turn, want to buy more 
houses, automobiles, refrigerators, furni- 
ture and clothing. Sometimes there is not 


enough aluminum, for instance, to supply 
both Government demands and demands 
of industry producing for civilian wants, 
Or there is not enough zinc or steel to fill 
both kinds of wants. 

The result is a clash of demands and 
strong pressure to bid prices higher and 
higher as buyers compete with one another 
for the available material. 

Key man in seeking to solve the prob- 
lem of supplying both military and civilian 
wants will be Ernest Hopkins, president of 
Dartmouth College. Mr. Hopkins, as chair- 
man of priorities committees in the metal 
industries, will hold the deciding vote and 
will seek with available powers to ease 
the shock of shortages as those shortages 
affect prices. 

Germany dealt with her problem by us- 
ing the concentration camp. There were 
rationing and price fixing for housewife and 
industrialist, with prison for violators of 
price schedules. Italy and Japan are try- 
ing that same method. England is trying 
rationing and voluntary persuasion, and 
the cost of living rose 25 per cent during 
the first year of the war. 

The United States plans to copy the 
British method. This means: 

Rationing: Armament plants will get 
first call on aluminum, steel, zinc and 
other materials, with industries producing 
for civilian needs served only after Gov- 
ernment needs are met. 

Plant expansion: Pressure will be ap- 
plied to induce industry to build up more 
facilities for turning out steel and alumi- 
num and other necessary commodities in 
volume large enough for all possible civil- 
ian and military needs. 

Increased savings: In order to try to re- 
duce growing civilian demands, Govern- 
ment will seek to induce workers to save 
more of their new income by buying Gov- 
ernment securities and thereby storing up 
purchasing power for use later. 

Outright price fixing: There is growing 
inside sentiment that it may be necessary 
for Government, in particular situations, 
to fix maximum prices and to enforce those 
prices by law. 

By these and other methods, the United 
States Government is hopeful that a run- 
away price situation can be avoided and 
that the boom now developing can be con- 
trolled. 
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LIFTING DEFENSE ABOVE POLITICS 


President Has a Fireside Chat With Congressional Friends and Foes 


Problems of war, armament 
and threats from Hitler fail 
to erase Executive’s smile 


Franklin Roosevelt, last week, was in a 
genial mood. Perhaps it was the nation- 
wide celebration of his 59th birthday that 
lifted him in good spirits. 

The President, a bit grayer, his face a 
bit more wrinkled than 12 months ago, 
obviously was pleased by all the fuss and 
fuming, by the scores of cakes that ar- 
rived at the kitchen door, by the series 
of parties held throughout the week—and 
especially by the success of the drive to 
fight infantile paralysis. Also, in spite of a 
cold and a slight fever during most of the 
week, he was, to use the words of his 
physician, “in top physical condition.” 

Whatever the cause of his high humor, 
at the beginning of the week Mr. Roose- 
velt made a move rare in his presidential 
career. On Monday night, unexpectedly, 
he gathered together at the White House 
fireside congressional leaders of both par- 
ties and Treasury and State Department 
advisers for an after-dinner discussion of 
amendments to the Lend-Lease Bill. 

The scene was the upstairs study, a cozy, 
comfortable room, full of books and prints 
and chintz-covered furniture. Lounging 
together, smoking and sipping drinks, such 
men as Senate Majority Leader Barkley 
and Speaker Rayburn, and Senator Mc- 
Nary and Representative Martin, Senate 
and House Minority Leaders, talked with 
President Roosevelt and then talked some 
more in an effort to reach full “under- 
standing.” 

At this bipartisan “seminar,” Mr. Roose- 
velt was in a mood to consult, not com- 
mand. In the words of the meeting’s 
spokesman, Senator Barkley, the discus- 
sion was “full and free and friendly.” 
No agreements were reached, or com- 
mitments made, but at the end of the 
conversation it became clear that the 
Administration was willing to accept at 
least two concessions in the controversial 
bill: a time limitation of from two to two 
and one-half years on the President’s 
power to administer the law, and provision 
for reports by the Chief Executive to 
Congress every 60 to 90 days. 

Mr. Roosevelt also was in a genial 
frame of mind at his only press conference 
of the week (he moved the time of the 
meeting, incidentally, from 10:30 a.m. to 
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4 p.m. so that he could sleep far into the 
morning after a late celebration with his 
closest cronies, the “Cuff-Links Gang,” the 
night of his birthday). In fact, he joked 
all the way through the conference, even 
when what he said had far-reaching 
implications. 

After preliminary chitchat with the re- 
porters in the front row while waiting for 
the others to file in through the narrow 
door, the President suddenly found him- 
self involved in a long, complicated story 
about a certain dinner party at the home 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell back in 1934. 

In opening this discussion, a reporter 
at the far side of the room, speaking in a 
loud, clear voice, quoted a magazine ar- 
ticle by William E. Dodd, former am- 
bassador to Germany, to the effect that 
at a party given by Dr. Tugwell, attended 
by Mr. Dodd, a certain Senator had said 
he favored Nazi domination of Europe. 
Immediately the President told the cor- 
respondent not to be so mysterious, to 
come out and name the Senator. Mr. 
Roosevelt then added that he didn’t want 
to be put in the position of backing into 
a confirmation of the tale, but that, if the 
press would name the man and tell the full 
story, he would confirm it. 

Eventually, after much hedging on the 
part of both the reporters and the Chief 
Executive, the conversation came to an 
end with this confirmation from the lips 
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of F. D. R.: The day after the dinner 
party in 1934, Ambassador Dodd had re- 
ported to the President that Senator 
Wheeler had told Dr. Tugwell’s guests 
that he felt Nazi domination of all Europe 
was inevitable (“favored” was not the 
word), and, further, if Hitler succeeded, 
that the safety of this country lay in its 
taking over Canada, Mexico and the five 
Central American republics. 


Compelling Arms Production 

In regard to another press conference 
subject, Government seizure of plants, the 
President continued to speak hard words 
with a smile. When asked whether the 
Administration would take over the Ford 
Motor Company if that firm became es- 
sential to the defense setup, Mr. Roose- 
velt replied that, if the reporters eliminated 
the words “Henry Ford,” and used the 
phrase “any plant” instead, his answer 
would be “yes.” 

In this connection, the Chief Executive 
added that he was studying the law to de- 
termine what powers the Government had 
to take over private patent rights, which, 
he noted, was largely a legal matter. 

Finally, when Hitler’s name entered the 
conversation, the President’s remarks be- 
came more pungent. First, he said that he 
had been too busy having a birthday to 
read the Fuehrer’s latest speech. Then, 
when a newsman suggested that the speech 
had been meant for his birthday, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave a laugh that filled his of- 
fice, and replied that, after all, he hadn’t 
opened all his presents. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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x |THE WAR WITHIN OURSELVES 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


This is a year of inner conflict. National policy is 
being debated from one end of the land to the other. 

Some say our entry into the World War is inevi- 
table. Others answer we must stay out no matter 
what happens abroad. 

Some say the war in Europe is not a battle to save 
democracy but to preserve British imperialism. Others 
answer that with Britain enslaved, the rest of the 
world, including this hemisphere, will be ravaged by 
totalitarianism. 

Some say we have nothing to fear from a Hitler con- 
quest because he will be too busy policing his con- 
quered domains, and that the oceans will protect us. 
Others answer that an economic invasion of this hemi- 
sphere is inevitable if Hitler wins and that a conquered 
Latin America will mean air bases for attack against us. 

Warnings come to us from one group which confi- 
dently assumes we cannot possibly help the British in 
time, that they are lost anyway, that we better try to 
patch up a peace now and trust to luck that we’ll be 
spared the ills of a post-war economic struggle. An- 
other group cries out that we must help Britain with 
all our might now or find ourselves plunged later on 
into a bigger and more terrible war for self-preserva- 
tion. 

And so the controversy goes. 

But these differing viewpoints are not the simple 
pros and cons of the problem of formulating national 
policy today. They are merely the consequences of the 
war that already rages within ourselves, within our 
orbits as individuals, and within our own individual 
spheres of irfluence. 

Self-interest is at heart our real concern. We want 
to be saved from the perils of competing systems of 
government and at the same time to enjoy security, 
paying the least possible price in treasure and human 
sacrifice. 


OUR WEAKNESS Our trouble is not in outlining 
IS NOT MILITARY a true desire. We know full well 
BUT OF THE SPIRIT what we want. Our difficulty is 
. in adjusting ourselves to a 
world in which forces beyond our control are running 
riot. 

What then is to be the nature of our choice? Is 
ours to be the philosophy that always wants to get 
but never likes to give—that considers it wrong always 
to venture because there is the possibility of loss? 


Yet airplanes would not be flying the air today if 
intrepid souls had not risked their lives in pioneering, 
This continent itself was settled by men who preferred 
the hardships of the New World to the surrender of 
religious convictions in the Old World. 

Our weakness today is really not in inadequate 
weapons of war but in a strange flabbiness of the spirit. 


“ME FIRST’ SLOGAN Have we become hard-boiled, 
OF INDIFFERENCE _ selfish, perhaps afraid to lose the 
TO OTHERS’ WOES comforts we enjoy or the prop- 

erties we have accumulated? 
Are there in proportion as many men and women in 
America today who would take the risks that Wash- 
ington and Hancock and Adams and Jefferson and 
Madison took just a few decades ago when they rose 
in rebellion against tyranny and risked their necks for 
a simple principle? 

Did our forefathers say, “Well, the English have a 
big navy and we have none. The British have money 
and we have none. What’s the use—why not patch 
up a peace with the Crown and let it go at that?” 

There were “appeasers” in those days, too. They 
thought it horrible that trade and commerce should 
be interrupted and their customary ways of life in- 
truded upon by a war for independence. The men who 
felt that way were sincere, honest, brave. But they 
cared more for their possessions than they did for 
human rights. 

Today there are many persons in America who have 
become calloused to things of the spirit. They scoff at 
religion as good only for somebody else—not for them- 
selves. They turn deaf ears to the anguished cries of 
human beings overseas. They indignantly turn away 
with the angry exclamation, “Am I my brother's 
keeper?” And a chorus echoes “Of course you’re not— 
it’s too expensive, and besides, who says he’s your 
brother, anyway?” 

When the inhumane treatment given millions of our 
fellow human beings abroad is mentioned, skeptics 
arise to say it can’t be true—just propaganda. Or else 
America is admonished to mind her own business and 
to let Europe stew in her own juice. 

This attitude is not confined to foreign affairs. On 
the highways every day thousands of lives are lost 
because the selfish hurry of an automobile driver 
mangles innocent victims in another car. On the streets 
and in the subways people jostle and push and some- 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 





VOLTAIRE 





Flabbiness battles with the spirit of sacrifice—Fondness for 


creature comforts makes us indifferent to the ideals that 


are in danger—The conflicting impulses of our people. 


times trample on one another because the slogan “Me 
first” is firmly imbedded in their minds. 

What a plausible phrase “America First” seems to 
be on first glance! But what does it mean? Does it 
mean America first in indifference to the plight of her 
weaker neighbors to the south? Or America first in her 
indifference to the sufferings of freemen in other parts 
of the world who have ventured to plead for freedom? 

What possible satisfaction can there be in an Ameri- 
ca first in wealth, first in profits, first in food and drink 
and comforts of the body while elsewhere human be- 
ings starve in mind and body? 

Is the paganism that has swept Germany through 
the Nazi teachings to invade our land, too? Have we 
already succumbed to the idea that the supreme ego 
is the idol we must worship either as individuals or 
as a nation and must we believe that the brotherhood 
of man died on the cross twenty centuries ago? 

America through her history has again and again 
risen above selfishness. She has opened wide her arms 
to the oppressed of other lands. She has held high the 
torch of liberty—proud of her heritage, proud of her 
battles for civil rights and proud, too, of the spirit of 
brotherhood that repeatedly sends millions of dollars 
and thousands of lives abroad to rescue peoples in 
distress. 

How strange are the after chants of the first World 
War. Often we hear the metallic cry that Europe 
didn’t pay us the money they borrowed. We never 
seem to remember the millions of brave French and 
British soldiers who died in that war in an effort to 
turn back the first onslaught of autocracy against the 
democracies. We never seem to recall the devasta- 
tion suffered by the nations at war and the utter bank- 
tuptcy which faced them afterwards. We only speak 
of the dollars we failed to retrieve. 


AMERICA AWAKE Fortunately today the majority 
TO DANGERS THAT of the American people have 
FACE CIVILIZATION caught the spirit of idealism so 

necessary to the perpetuation of 
the very body of a nation. Fortunately a majority are 
not confused or misled by the cry that Europe’s wars 
are solely in the selfish interest of one or the other set 
of exploiting systems. And fortunately, too, a majority 
of our citizens know that a heartless regime which 
sends millions of innocent men, women and children 
to languish in concentration camps because of an ac- 





cident of birth two or three generations ago cannot be 
depended upon to re-light the fires of civilization in 
the world but only to maintain the blackouts of medi- 
evalism on the continent of Europe. 


THE CHALLENGE It is the spirit of Christ which is 
OF A CRUSADE absent today among those mil- 
AGAINST TYRANNY lions of persons who attend the 

churches on Sundays but who 
set up on weekdays all sorts of mental defense mech- 
anisms against sacrifice and unselfishness. 

Slowly but surely through the ages the wisdom of 
the Scriptures has been taking hold in our daily lives. 
Education, science, knowledge, enlightenment have 
brought peoples together irrespective of race or creed 


_or boundary lines. Now comes the challenge. Despot- 


ism—the oldest antagonist man has known—rears its 
head again. Shall we surrender meekly in the hope that 
while slavery may be the other fellow’s lot, we will es- 
cape? Shall we see freemen in Canada, Australia, Cen- 
tral and South America—peoples all around us who 
think the same thoughts as we do and extoll the same 
ideals that we do—taking orders from world conquerors 
whose bigotry and remorselessness are already written 
in the haggard faces of the peoples of Czecho-slovakia, 
Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium and 
France? And shall we forget the millions of Germans 
and Italians who think as we do but are helpless to 
join with us because we give them no hope? 

What kind of a world do we want to live in—or do 
we prefer to die in the inglorious havens of our own 
discontent? 

This is the war within ourselves—a war to rekindle 
the spirit of our country so as to make America first 
in humanity, first in liberty, and first in the willingness 
of young and old to offer the supreme sacrifice in order 
that others who may come after us can carry on for 
civilization against tyranny, for unselfishness against 
selfishness, for love and brotherhood against hate. 

This is our destiny and it should matter less to 
what lengths we must go to achieve it than that we 
shall finally unite to make America the great emanci- 
pator of tens of millions of slaves throughout the 
world. It is the greatest crusade of our times—-let 
America not miss this opportunity to serve. A resolute 
America, a mobilized America, an America ready to 
fight, if necessary, will win for the world an early 
peace. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON AID TO BRITAIN 


Lawmakers Sidetrack Other Measures for Lend-Lease Bill Debate 


Naval expansion, aircraft 
defense modernization 
among few bills passed 


End of the first month of the new ses- 
sion of Congress finds three bills and one 
joint resolution passed and either signed 
by the President or sent to the White 
House. Center of interest in both houses 
is the Lend-Lease Bill for aid to Britain. 
This will continue to dominate the con- 
gressional scene for some weeks to come. 
Matters which ordinarily would get big 
headlines and focus public attention are 
getting only casual consideration in Con- 
gress and almost none by the public. 

The first law to be placed on the statute 
books in 1941 authorizes the expenditure 
of $300,000,000 for antiaircraft defenses 
for 161 older ships of the fleet. 

Another of the bills passed authorizes 
the expenditure of $909,000,000 for naval 
expansion, divided as follows: $400,000,- 
000 for construction of 400 destroyers, 
“mosquito boats,” and other auxiliary ves- 
sels (most of them to be built on the Great 
Lakes and inland rivers) ; $315,000,000 for 
added shipyard facilities, and $194,000,- 
000 for more gun and armor factories. 

The third bill passed provides for mid- 
shipmen at the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Besides these three bills, a House Joint 
Resolution also has been passed extending 
beyond February 6 the time for certifica- 
tion of manufacturing facilities for tax 
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SENATOR WHEELER 


amortization under the law passed early 
last autumn. 

Three other bills have been passed by 
the House and sent to the Senate. One is 
the so-called “ugly duckling” bill, appro- 
priating $350,000,000 for construction of 
200 merchant vessels, as recommended by 
President Roosevelt. Another is a bill 
making a deficiency appropriation of 
$175,000,000 for uniforms and equipment 
for an army of 1,400,000 men. The third 
bill, passed late last week, is the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill, pro- 
viding a total of $1,404,329,838 for Gov- 
ernment agencies outside the regular de- 
partments. 

The Lend-Lease Bill has been reported 
out by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. Debate on the bill, limited to 
three days under a rule adopted, is taking 
place in the House this week. A vote is 
expected before the week is over. Mean- 
while hearings are continuing before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Four amendments to the original Lend- 
Lease Bill are included in the measure as 
reported out by the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. These provide: (1) 
that the law will expire June 30, 1943; (2) 
that the President must report to Congress 
every 90 days on what has been done 
under the law, “except such information 
as he deems incompatible with the public 
interest to disclose”; (3) that the Presi- 
dent must consult with Army and Navy 
chiefs on all aid given Britain under the 
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Requesting all belligerent governments to pro 


RESOLUTION 


claim publicly their war aims, 
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S. RES. 56 


law; (4) that “nothing in this act shall 
be construed to authorize or permit the 
authorization of convoying vessels by 
naval vessels of the United States.” 

Each of these amendments is said to be 
acceptable to the Administration. Fifteen 
other amendments, most of them proposed 
by the Republican minority, were voted 
down in committee. 


The Majority Viewpoint 

The majority report, approved by 14 
Democrats and three Republicans, de- 
clared: “It is the considered view of your 
committee, insofar as human minds can 
evaluate the situation, that the probable 
effect of the bill will be to keep us out of 
war rather than to get us into it. It is also 
the judgment of your committee that the 
bill provides the most efficient way of sup- 
plying all possible material aid to those 
countries which are resisting aggression. It 
accomplishes this objective in a manner 
which is best for our national defense and 
wholly consistent with the Constitution 
and international law.” 

One Democrat and seven Republicans 
voted against the bill in committee. The 
report of the minority recommended the 
substitution of a “straightforward bill” 
granting $2,000,000,000 in credit to Brit- 
ain. This, declared the minority, “will fully 
meet the situation of today and it will 
lessen materially the likelihood of our get- 
ting into the war.” 

The minority report continued: “Using 
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They want information on war aims, peace conditions and secret treaties (if any) 
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the slogan of ‘Aid to Britain,’ and under 
the title of ‘Promoting Defense,’ this bill 
gives the President unlimited, unprece- 
dented, and unpredictable powers—literal- 
ly to seize anything in this country and to 
give it to any other country, without limit 
in law.” 

A conference to discuss the bill was held 
by Republican members of the House, but 
resulted in no decision to take a partisan 
stand. However, Representative Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., minority leader, said that 
there is no doubt a majority of Republi- 
cans will vote against the bill unless it is 
amended further. 

In the closing days of hearings on the 
bill before the House committee, confi- 
dential testimony in secret session was 
given by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff of the Army; Admiral Harold R. 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations; and 
Maj. Gen. George H. Brett, Acting Chief 
of the Army Air Corps. 

Hearings on the bill before the Senate 
committee last week featured Secretaries 
Hull, Morgenthau, Stimson, and Knox. 
Highlight of testimony by Secretary Stim- 
son was this thought: “We are not seeking 
to make a loan to Great Britain. We are 
really seeking to purchase her aid in our 
defense. . .. We are buying our own se- 
curity while we prepare. . . . To try to 
turn the transaction into an ordinary loan 
is one of the most shortsighted views that 
a great nation could take.” 

Secretary Knox outlined what the fall 
of Britain would mean to the Western 
Hemisphere, and declared: “If we don’t 
do what we propose to do in this bill, we'll 
surely have to fight some time.” In re- 
sponse to questions about giving power 
to the President, he said: “You can’t have 
a debating society running a crisis that 
holds the possibility of war.” He ques- 
tioned the qualifications of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh as an adviser on foreign affairs 
or military aviation. 


lsolationists to Testify 

This week isolationists on the Senate 
committee will have their innings, with a 
number of leading spokesmen for their 
point of view scheduled to testify. 

The Lend-Lease Bill is not completely 
monopolizing the attention of Congress. 
There is much interest in the Doughton 
Bill to raise the debt limit from $49,000,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000,000 (see page 33) 
and in the Vinson Bill outlawing the closed 
shop in naval defense industries and pro- 
viding for the mediation of labor disputes 
and a waiting period before strikes are 
called in such industries (see page 22). 
The Nye-Wheeler resolution asking the 
President to demand that the belligerents 
state their war aims is not expected to pass. 

In prospect is the introduction of a bill 
by Senator Carl A. Hatch, of New Mexico, 
embodying recommendations of the Ache- 
son committee on administrative law. 
Ahead also is a struggle over a $400,000,- 
000 deficiency appropriation for WPA. 
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“Ah, a money machine! 
Do the coins come out here?” 
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“Well, in a way. This is a NATIONAL "See! It posts ledger, pass-book and 


Window-Posting Machine. It makes journal records all at once . . . accumu- 
money for many, many banks—by doing _lates totals . . . provides positive con- 
more work, better and faster— trol . . . and all records are locked in. 


"NATIONAL makes other machines, “And more! Whatever your business 
too, a complete line for all types of problem, see Nationat first! These 


businesses—for listing, posting, prov- machines pay for themselves many 
ing, analyzing, bookkeeping, check times over. They are made by the 
writing, remittance control . . . makers of Nationat Cash Registers.” 
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Washington today is a “boom town.” With the na- 
tional defense program as the most recent impetus, the 
city is bulging as it never has before, even in previous 
emergency years under President Roosevelt, mushroom- 
ing into the greatest government center in the world. 

With the amount of office floor space as an index, the 
Pictogram shows the city’s giant proportions. Uncle 
Sam controls the largest suite of offices under a single 
direction, in this country or abroad. 

The United States Government today, in Washington 
alone, has total office floor space of 26,000,000 square 
feet, in 317 buildings. The office space of the RCA 
Building in Rockefeller Center, New York, measures 
1,942,748 square feet. Thus the Government’s office 
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area, in the capital, is equivalent to 13 RCA skyscrapers. 

The Washington total is divided into 21,177,000 square 
feet of office space in Government-owned buildings (140 
in number), and 4,823,000 square feet in Government- 
rented buildings (177 in number) for which the Treas- 
ury pays $4,870,000 a year. Actually, many of these 
buildings are larger than the figures indicate, as from 25 
to 40 per cent of their total area (corridors, storage 
space, etc.) is not practicable for office use. 

But Washington needs more and more Lebensraum. 
Despite the fact that the Government has about one 
square mile of office space in the city, the expansion of 
old agencies and the creation of new units, such as the 
Office of Production Management, have caused a demand 
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for still more desk room. Although the working space in 
the capital has doubled since Mr. Roosevelt’s first in- 
auguration, with hundreds of millions of dollars spent for 
scores of new buildings, the Government is still cramped 
for space, must continue to grow if it is to take care of 
the hundreds of thousands of federal workers. 

Outside Washington itself, in the rest of the country, 
the figures are even more astronomical (in spite of the 
fact that the Government’s physical growth has been 
concentrated in the capital). The Administration has 
total non-Washington office space of 92,225,000 square 
feet, in 18,800 buildings. This area, in turn, is divided 
into 57,225,000 square feet of Government-owned prop- 
erty (3,230 buildings), and 35,000,000 square feet of 
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Government-rented property (15,650 buildings, of which 
8,000 are post offices) for which $19,500,000 is paid an- 
nually. These figures do not include departmental service 
stations such as national park offices, forest stations, etc. 

Thus the grand total of federal office space in the 
United States—in Washington and throughout the coun- 
try—is 118,225,000 square feet, or more than four square 
miles, in 19,197 buildings. This huge area is equivalent 
to 62 skyscrapers the size of the RCA Building. If all the 
offices were placed in one room, a person walking around 
the edge of the room would have to go more than eight 
miles before returning to his starting point. In this room 
he would see approximately 1,120,000 employes paid by 
the Federal Government—an all-time peak. 
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STRIKES AND THE DEFENSE DRIVE 


Problems That Face Mr. Hillman in Keeping Arms Plants at Work 


The unions’ campaign for 
a voice in management 
of preparedness activities 


Sidney Hillman is back in Washington 
this week for the first time since he be- 
came codirector of the defense program or, 
to give him his proper title, Associate 
Director General of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. He now is just getting 
into work accumulated since an infected 
sinus sent him to a hospital. 

Mr. Hillman’s backlog is sizable and 
important. The status of labor in the new 
OPM—whether its representatives are to 
serve merely as advisers on labor matters 
or whether they are to have a voice in 
management problems as well—has not 
been determined. Strikes continue in the 
most important defense industries. Con- 
gress is showing signs of restiveness. Here 
are the chief tasks facing Mr. Hillman: 

At the OPM: As one of seven members 
on the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission, Mr. Hillman has been concerned 
primarily with winning labor support for 
the defense program, with marshaling an 
adequate labor supply and with preserving 
industrial peace. As Associate Director 
General of the OPM, Mr. Hillman has 
new authorities and new responsibilities. 
His concern now no longer is limited to 
labor matters, but extends to the chief 
three functions of his office, production, 
priorities and purchases. 

The codirector’s first job will be to cre- 
ate a score of new positions in the OPM 
and fill them with labor union leaders. 
Generally the prospective appointees want 
to be “associates” rather than “advisers.” 
They want a larger voice in matters here- 
tofore considered management’s field. 

In this and other matters, union leaders 
are not yet certain how much Mr. Hill- 
man can do for them. 

Last week the War Department an- 
nounced that a contract for Army trucks 
had been awarded to the Fargo Motor 
Company rather than the Ford Motor 
Company, although the latter was low 
bidder. This was popularly construed as a 
victory for Mr. Hillman. Actually, the 
refusal of the contract to Ford was based 
on technical grounds: The Ford Company 
on its own initiative modified the contract 
specifications so far as they required signed 
agreement to abide by the Defense Com- 
mission’s statement of labor policy (U.S.N., 
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Sept. 13). This automatically made 
Ford ineligible for the award. Compliance 
with the defense labor policy has been re- 
quired on all Army bids sought since Dec. 
4. No bid has been rejected yet because 
the bidder was in alleged violation of the 
Labor Relations Act. 

In Congress: Mr. Hillman finds Congress 
actively searching for some means of re- 
ducing strikes in defense industries. Three 
methods of attacking this problem are be- 
ing discussed on Capitol Hill: 

1. Representative Howard W. Smith 
(Dem.), of Virginia, has asked Congress 
to deny defense orders to firms that con- 


A fourth viewpoint now being expressed 
would leave the labor problem to the 
Administration. Some Congressmen argue 
that all Government agencies concerned 
with defense or labor policy have refused 
to suggest or request new legislation. So 
long as these agencies refuse to be alarmed 
over defense strikes, these Congressmen 
declare, little can be accomplished by at- 
tempting new legislation. 

Neither Mr. Hillman nor AFL nor CI0 
leaders take the Smith or Vinson pro. 
posals as serious threats to their opera- 
tions. So far, both War and Navy 
Department officials have refused to 





sent to the closed shop. Mr. Smith’s 
purpose is to end profiteering by unions 
through the collection of high initiation 
fees on defense construction jobs. Esti- 
mates of the amount collected in this way 
run as high as $35,000,000. 

2. Representative Vinson (Dem.), of 
Georgia, has introduced a bill that would 
outlaw the closed shop in naval defense 
industries, would require submission of all 
disputes not amicably settled to a naval 
labor mediation board, would require a 
60-day waiting period during which strikes 
and lockouts would be illegal, and would 
require all firms working on naval orders 
to dismiss employes whom they believed 
had advocated membership in any sub- 
versive organization. 

3. Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Texas, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, is considering an investigation 
by his committee into union-employer re- 
lations in defense industries. 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVES HOWARD SMITH, CARL VINSON, HATTON SUMNERS 
Would legislate and investigate to curb defense industry strikes 


recommend “compulsory or _ coercive” 
legislation to stop defense strikes. 

In industry: Mr. Hillman’s immediate 
problem is to lend encouragement and 
assistance to union leaders who are at- 
tempting to reduce strikes. Reports of 
stoppages in vital industries continue to 
pour into Washington. Although usually 
brief, ranging from four hours to a day ot 
two, the strikes remain a major problem. 

The list on the opposite page shows 
some 150 work stoppages in defense and 
nondefense industries that were reported 
last month. Some others have not yet 
been reported. Of those reported, 76 in 
volved AFL unions, and 57 CIO unions. 
Three others involved both AFL and C10, 
while the names of the unions in }4 
stoppages were not given. The averag 
CIO strike affected approximately 1,15) 
persons, almost three times the number 
(410) affected by the average AFL 
stoppage. 
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Work Stoppages in January 





In the following list, The United States News presents a compilation of strikes during January. Nowhere in 
the Government has such a list been made, and hence many sources were utilized by The United States News 
in gathering the data. Additional information from readers to make the list complete would be welcomed. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AvuTO WORKERS: 


Clark Equipment Co., Jackson, Mich. (900) + 
ONFECTIONERY WORKERS: 
Quaker City Confectionery Co., gy (115) 


Queen Anne Candy Co., Hammond, Ind. 


BuILDING Service EMPLOY ES: 


Transportation Building, New York, N. Y. (200) 


BUILDING TRADES: 


American Type Founders Plant, Elizabeth, N. J. (100) ** 
peg Sash & Door Co., Tucson, Ariz. (65) 

Air Corps Project, Wright Field, “ey O. (500) ** 
= ix Aviation Plant, Philadelphia, Pa. (225 
Curtiss-Wright Plant, St. Louis, Mo. (23) 
Doernbecker Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore. (70) 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Seneca, Ore. (700) 
Housing Project, Norfolk, Va. (20) 
Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (25) 
Martinolick Boat Co., San Diego, Calif. 
Mesta Machine Corp. Plant, Pittsburgh, Pa. (80) 
Municipal Light Plant, Cleveland, O. 
Naval Reserve Project, New London, Conn. 
Navy Housing Project, Groton, Conn. (200) 
Northern States Power Plant, St. Paul, Minn. ** 
Oberly Brick Co., Wilmington, Del. (30) 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. (60) ** 
Silver Bow Housing Project, Butte, Mont. ** 
Snoqualmie Timber Co., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. (600) 
Southwest Sash & Door Co., Phoenix, Ariz. (100) 
Standard Furniture Co., Herkimer, N. Y. (400) 
Stimson Lumber Co., Forest Grove, Ore. 
Union Concrete Pipe Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


BUTCHER WORKMEN: 


Armour Packing Co., Richmond, Va. (100) 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 


Bishop Wire & Cable Co., New York, N. (70) 
Bright Light Reflecting Co., New York, XN. Y. (100) 
International Appliance Co., New York, N. Y. (100) 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Jackson, Mich. (225) 
Leviton Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. (1,700) 
U. S. Electric Co., New York, N. Y. (100) 


Lapies’ GARMENT WORKERS: 


American Lady Corset Co., Detroit, Mich. (200) 
Har-Lee Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass. (75) 
Harriet Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y. 

John L. Fead & Sons, Port Huron, Mich. (117) 
Kahn Manufacturing Co., —— ‘Ala. (225) 

Levin & Co., New York, , 

Sweet Style ienetaanating Co., New York, N. Y. 


Lapiges’ HANDBAG WORKERS: 


Buschbaum Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. (120) 


Meta. TRADES: 


Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich. (950) 

Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O. (700) 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Plant, San Francisco (3,000) 
Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. °* 

O’Keefe & Merritt Stove Co., Culver City, Calif. (75) 
Pittsburgh Valve Co., Barberton, O. (550) 

Snyder Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. (44) 


Electric Refractories Co., East Palestine, O. (75) 


PorTrers: 


PRINTING TRADES: 


Atlanta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. (150) 

Capitol Gazette, Annapolis, Md. (20) 

Cuneo Press, Chica o, Ill. (2,000) 

New Haven Journa Courier, New Haven, Conn. (100) 


Rartway CARMEN: 


Pullman Standard Car Co., Michigan City, Ind. (1,200) 


Reta, CLERKS: 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Oakland, Calif. (1,200) 


TEAMSTERS: 


Borden Co., Houston, Tex. 

Brady Transport Co., Carlisle, Pa. 

Houston & North Texas Freight Lines, Dallas, Tex. 

Huey Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

Lawrence Trucking Firms, Lawrence, Mass. 

New York Wholesale Grocers, New York, N. Y. (400) 

Outlet Co., Providence, R. I. (28) 

Paragon Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 

Raulli Baking Co., Los Angeles, Calif. (60) 

Rockford Dairies, Rockford, Ill. (210) 

Seven-Up Bottling Co., Houston, Tex. (60) 

Watson Bros. Transport, Grand Island, Neb. (31) 

Wilkof Steel & Construction Co., Canton, O. (14) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Chicago City Government, Chicago, Ill. (4,000) 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascagoula, mice. (84) * 

Olen Mills Portrait Studio, Springfield, O. (130) 

Orange Products Co., Ontario, Calif, (100) 

Simons Co., Kenosha, Wis. (200) 

Underwood-Elliott-Fisher Co., Hartford, Conn. (3,000) 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AvuTo WorKERS: 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. (7,500) + 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. (10,000) * 
Chrysler Corp., Newcastle, Ind. (3,500) 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Wilmington, Del. (580) 
Eaton Manufacturing Co., 
shall, Detroit, Mich., ‘and Cleveland, O. (3,700) 
Hercules Body Co., Evansville, Ind. (117) 
Standard Tool Co., Cleveland, O. (600) 
CANNERY WORKERS: 
Suffolk Peanut Co., Suffolk, Va. (250) 
Die Casters: 
Chicago Molded Products Co., Chicago, Ill. (450) 
Exectrica, & Rapio WoRKERS: 
Atlantic Steel Partition Co., New York, N. Y. 
Babcock & Wilcox, Bayonne, N. J. (500) 


Saginaw, Battle Creek, Mar- 





Phelps Dodge Copper Products Co., Elizabeth, N. J. (500) 
Westinghouse Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. (400) 


FarM EqQuiIrPpMENT WORKERS: 


International Harvester Co.—four strikes—Rock Falls, 


Ill. (200), Ft. Wayne, Ind. (2,460), East Moline, Ill. 


(1,400), Chicago, Ill. (6,500) 
Fur & LEATHER WORKERS: 


Amalgamated Leather Companies, Wilmington, Del. (600) 


FURNITURE WORKERS: 
Bedford Woodturning Co., New York, N. Y. 
Hutton Bourbannais Furniture Co., Hickory, N. C. (185) 
Longwood Parlor Furniture Co., New York, N. Y. 
MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS: 
Public Service Brass Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. (185) 
MINE WORKERS: 


Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Royal and Allison, Pa. (750) * 
(Vesta Coal subsidiary), 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Washington, Pa. (200) * 
Locust Coal Co., Frost Creek, Pa. 


Republic Steel Corp. (coal mines), Frederick and Clarks- 


ville, Pa. (1,600) 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. (by-products division), Bir- 


mingham, Ala. (150) 
Sunshine Mine, Indianapolis, Ind. (70) 
Orrice WorRKERS: 
Sonnenborn Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. (70) 
Reta, & WHOLESALE EMPLOYES: 
Neisner Bros., Inc. (34 stores), Detroit, Mich. (1,200) 


SHIPBUILDING WoRKERS: 


Alabama Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, Ala. (3,400) 
100) 


Sun Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Chester, Pa. ( 
Stee, WorKERS: 
American Car & Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa. (1,700) 


Bethlehem Steel Com any, Johnstown, Pa. (400) and Beth- 


lehem, Pa. (1,500) * 
Carnegie- Illinois Steel Corp., Clairton, Pa. (200) * 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, Ti, (275) 


Republic Steel Corp. Corrigan- “McKinney Division, Cleve- 


land, O. 
Rieke Metal x. a Co., Auburn, Ind. (140) 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Gary, Ind. (200) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I. (450) 
Bancroft Cotton Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Columbia Mills, Oswego, N. Y. (425) 
Faribault Woolen Mill Co., St. Paul, Minn. (93) 
Marcalus Paper Co., East Paterson, N. J. 
Rufus D. Wiison Hosiery Mill, Burlington, N. C. (175) 
Triboro Quilt Manufacturing Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Vanter & —mooree Dyeing Co., New York, N. Y. 
West ba 
(150 
TRANSPORT ‘Wenasue: 
Schenectady Railway Co., Schenectady, N. Y. (250) 
WoopworKERs: 
Consolidated Timber Co., Forest Grove, Ore. (450) 
Christensen Lumber Co., Phelps, Wis. (110) 


Harry J. Smith Logging Co. and nine others, Tillamook 


County, Ore. (500) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
California Cotton Oil Corp., Vernon, Calif. (70) 
Ontario Manufacturing Co., Muncie, Ind. (330) 
Optical Products Co., harlotte, N. Cc. (76) 
Republic Creosote Co., Indianapolis, Ind. (200) 
Willamette Iron Works, Portland, Ore. (70) 


* Unauthorized strikes. 
** Jurisdictional strikes. 
tFigures in parentheses indicate number of workers involved. 








extile Printing Co., West Warren, Mass. 
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Should the Lend-Lease Bill Be Amended 
And, If So, What Changes Should Be Made? 


Jacob Gould Schurman 


BEDFORD HILLS, N.Y.; Former Minister to 
Germany, China, Greece, Montenegro; 
President, Cornell University, 1892-1920, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


The American people in November gave 
the Government a mandate to render all 
possible aid to Britain short of war. 

The free republic of ancient Rome 
taught the world the necessity of dic- 
tatorship in wartime. 

Our world is aflame and America dan- 
gerously exposed to the conflagration. Con- 
centration of powers of government in the 
Chief Executive is essential, subject to 
limitation of time and preservation of the 
constitutional power of Congress to make 
war, and possibly other reservations, not, 
however, weakening the President’s power 
of prompt, efficient action. 

If Britain is defeated, Hitler will pro- 
ceed with his program of creating a Ger- 
man empire dominating the world. All 
that has happened since 1938, when the 
unification of all Germans in Europe un- 
der one flag had been completed, proves 
that that program, set forth in “Mein 
Kampf,” was no wild dream, but the sober 
policy of a leader who taught that God 
or fate had made the Germans superior to 
all other nations and given them a com- 
mission to rule the world. 

In supplying Britain with arms, muni- 
tions, planes, tanks, etc., we are, while 
greatly aiding her, mightily protecting the 
United States and the Americas. It is 
mere wishful thinking to imagine that Hit- 
ler would carry out the rest of his program 
and leave the Western Hemisphere intact. 
On the contrary, he has made a tripartite 
agreement with Italy and Japan which is 
directly aimed at us. 


Philip C. Jessup 


NEW YORK CITY; Professor of International 
Law, Columbia University; Chairman, 
American Council, Institute of 

Pacific Relations, 


answers: 

The Lend-Lease Bill should be amended 
in such a way as to grant specific powers 
for the accomplishment of specific objec- 
tives, the nature of which would be clear 
at the time when the bill is passed. 

I do not believe that the United States 
has yet reached the point where it is nec- 
essary for us to relinquish all of our usual 
democratic forms of government, and I be- 
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The Lend-Lease Bill, proposing 
wide authority for the President to 
lend or lease war materials to na- 
tions fighting aggressors, is now 
before Congress, with numerous 
amendments proposed, primarily 
designed to limit the power to be 
granted fo the Executive. To obtain 
a symposium of authoritative opin- 
ion on proposed changes in the 











—Wide World 


lieve much less time would be lost if the 
Administration made straightforward re- 
quests for specific grants of powers to do 
specific things. 


A. Lawrence Lowell 


BOSTON, MASS.; President Emeritus, Har- 
vard University; Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, League to Enforce Peace, 


answers: 

The Lend-Lease Bill authorizes any 
President of the United States, if he deems 
it in the interest of national defense, to 
lend—practically to give away—our whole 
Navy and air force to any foreign nation; 
and turn over to it the whole military 
manufacturing power of the United States 
at his discretion. 

The Administration may well draw such 
a bill for Congress to circumscribe, but to 
pass it in that form could only be the 
result of hysteria; and the conditions do 
not justify hysteria here. Those of us 
who desire to help England to the utmost, 
whether it unfortunately leads to war or 


—Wide World 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN') A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 





measure, The United States News 
sent to authorities on international 
law, members of congressional 
committees dealing with the prob- 
lem, and others this question: 


Should the pending Lend- 
Lease Bill be amended, and, 
if so, how? 


Answers are presented here. 


—_ 





—Harris & Ewing 


EDWIN BORCHARD 


not, can do it best if we do not lose our 
heads. 


Edwin Borchard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; Professor of Lav, 
Yale University; Authority on Internationol 
Law, 


answers: 


The Lend-Lease Bill confers on the 
President power far wider than has ever 
been conferred on any President. It must 
be judged by what it grants, rather than 
by unofficially expressed intentions that 
the power will not be used. 

It embodies the power to manufacture 
arms and military equipment for foreign 
nations whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States, 
and to sell, exchange or give away aly 
military equipment owned or to be owned 
by the United States. 

It authorizes the President to make 
military alliances with any foreign cout 
try on any terms he sees fit, and places the 
military establishment of the United 
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States at the disposal of the President and 
such foreign governments. Practically all 
the acts authorized are legally acts of war. 
The President may thus personally repeal 
the Neutrality Act. Congress cannot con- 
stitutionally hand away its war-making 
power nor the Senate its treaty-making 
power. 

The only constitutional bill in this gen- 
eral direction that Congress can pass, I 
think, is a bill conferring specific powers, 
and withholding specific powers, such as 
convoy. If the country is committed to 
war, a declaration of war against a par- 
ticular country would be less dangerous 
than this bill. If it is still desired to avoid 
war. This bill cannot be amended. 


James W. Angell 
NEW YORK CITY; Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University; Executive Committee- 
man, Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, 

answers: 

I am heartily in favor of the passage of 
the Lend-Lease Bill, with one modification. 
An automatic time limit of relatively short 
duration, say one year, should be put in- 
to the bill, to compel Congress and the 
public at large to review the whole ques- 
tion at fairly frequent intervals. 


Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
NEW YORK CITY; Editor, Foreign Affairs; 
Director, Council on Foreign Relations; 
Member, President’s Advisory Committee 
on Political Refugees, 

answers: 

I am in favor of the Lend-Lease Bill 
with one amendment—a two-year time 
limit. There can be little harm in the 
proposed amendment requiring the Presi- 
dent to make periodic reports to Congress 
regarding operation of the act, or in the 
proposed amendment requiring that the 
Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations signify approval of actions ta- 
ken under its authority. But I do not be- 
lieve that either of these amendments 
would be of much positive use. I specif- 
ically oppose an amendment prohibiting 
the President from using his discretion in 
admitting foreign war vessels to American 
ports. 


Senator Nye 


(Rep.), North Dakota; Member, Senate 
Committees on Appropriations and Foreign 
Relations, 


answers: 


The Lend-Lease proposal is a delegation 
of congressional power to the President 
hardly reachable by any American. If 
the legislation is destined to pass, then 
there should be amendments such as would 
lessen the danger inherent in the bill, the 
amendments to provide a strict time limit 
for effectiveness of the legislation, and for 
an approval by Congress of the actions 
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which might be exercised under the legis- 
lation by the President. 
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“Ma Says It Tastes of Coal Oil!’ 


A IS probably right. The clerk who had to fit shoes and horse 

collars, measure out nails and putty, and draw kerosene couldn't 
always stop to wash his hands before he handled the butter and 
crackers. And every so often the potato on the spout of the oil can 
would joggle off. 


Today, for most of us, the mixture of food and kerosene odor has 
ceased to be a problem. More and more of our food, packed by electric 
machines, comes to us in sanitary containers. Electricity does the 
work, too, of washboard and carpet beater. Automobiles and good 
roads have shortened distances to town and work. And because so 
many of the unpleasant jobs which occupied our parents’ time 
are now only memories, we have more opportunities for enjoying life. 


Practically every industry in America has helped to bring about this 
progress. And every industry, in doing so, has made use of the econo- 
mies and manufacturing improvements that electricity brings. General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen have been, for more than 
60 years, finding ways for electricity to help raise American living 
standards—to create More Goods for More People at Less Cost. Today 
their efforts are helping further to build and strengthen the American 
way of life. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Nearly half of commentators, 
holding U.S. is now in conflict, 
ask full support of England 


The commenting press is about evenly 
divided on the proposal that United States 
naval forces be used, as convoys or other- 
wise, to aid Great Britain under authority 
of the pending Lend-Lease Bill. A small 
majority of the editors opposes the sugges- 
tion on the ground that such action would 
be a direct cause for war with the Axis 
powers. The minority contends that war or 
peace for the United States, in view of the 
aid already being given to Britain, will be 
decided by the Axis and will not depend 
on any further action by America. 

Quoting the President as declaring that 
he “has no thought of using the Navy to 
convoy ships carrying supplies to Eng- 
land,” the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 
(Ind.) adds: “What most of us fail to 
realize is that we have already invited re- 
prisals from the Nazis, and that we can- 
not fail to meet them, if they are ever free 
to strike at us. We are in this war already, 
and we can count upon the Germans to let 
us know what war means, if they get the 
chance. And it is our aid to England that 
we must rely upon now to prevent them 
from getting that chance.” 

“It is perfectly evident,” contends the 


Enright for Miami Herald 
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THE INNOCENT VICTIM 









—— he bro acd Con of Watronal Iisuer—. 
SHALL OUR NAVY AID BRITAIN? 


Press Is About Evenly Divided on Convoys by American Warshipy 


Akron (O.) Beacon-Journal (Ind.), “that 
the Administration understands the pend- 
ing aid-to-Britain bill to authorize the use 
of naval ships in war zones without fur- 
ther action by Congress. When Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson appeared before 
the House committee to testify in behalf 
of the bill, he argued earnestly against an 
amendment which would prohibit the 
Navy from sending out convoys.” 

“In our opinion,” says the Cleveland 
(O.) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.), “the 
consideration which argues most effective- 
ly for the policy of clothing the President 
with broad powers is the fact, admitted on 
all hands, that the question is one which 
cannot be decided once and for all by 
congressional action.” 

“Discussion has shown the need,” ac- 
cording to the Rochester (N.Y.) Times- 
Union (Ind.), “of definition of the Ad- 
ministration’s stand on whether a substan- 
tial portion of the Navy’s fighting ships 
might be turned over to Great Britain. 
The President indicated that as com- 
mander in chief he sets great store by the 
Navy and has no intention of turning any 
essential portion of its ships or equipment 
to Britain or any other country. It is indi- 
cated that the Administration does not in- 
tend to go into the convoy business.” 

“If we are going in for shooting,” argues 


the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.) , 
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LIGHT ON A MORBID FACT 


“then, according to our system, Congres 
must make the decision. Congress, not the 
President, must declare war. Since th 
President is against convoys, the }iJ 
should forbid them, and he could not log 
ically oppose such an amendment.” 

“Former Ambassador Kennedy’s ». 
marks,” in the judgment of the Washing 
ton (D.C.) Star (Ind.), “do not indicat 
that he has worked out any formula wher. 
by we can render really effective aid tj 
England without incurring a risk of war’ 

“In the future,” concludes the Long 
Beach Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind), 
“The United States will have a Navy and 
an Army strong enough to protect the 
Americas from any attack, but severd 
years are needed to build up that strength 
This country will have that time for de 
velopment of its military and nav 
strength, if Britain survives.” 

“The foreign policy of the executive & 
partment,” objects the Lowell (Mas 
Courier-Citizen (Ind.), “will make we 
unavoidable. But the decision to use or 
Navy for the protection of British me- 
chant vessels is a measure so evidently 
inconsistent with the maintenance of nev- 
trality and is so sure to cause Germany 
to treat us as a belligerent that Congres 
should have the say as to whether this 
should be done, when the President is 
ready to recommend such action.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Removal of the ‘Moral Embargo’ ee 
Against Russia: Editors’ Reactions 3 








Lifting of the American “moral em- 
bargo” against shipment of airplanes and 
parts to Russia, regarded as a diplomatic 
step to drive a wedge between the Soviet 
and the Axis powers, is viewed with sus- 
picion and opposition by three-fourths of 
the commenting press, because of lack of 
confidence in the Russian Government. 
A minority of editors, however, feel that 
this step toward friendly relations with 
Russia is sound diplomacy and may aid in 
weaning the Soviet away from the Axis. 

“Militarily and economically—viewed as 
part of the all-important strategy of a 
world-wide battlefield,” says the New 
York Post (Ind.), “the step looks futile 
and dangerous. It is hard to see any diplo- 
matic gain worth the potential cost.” 

The Cleveland (O.), Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) argues: “The overwhelming major- 
ity of Americans, who see this war as a 
world-wide struggle between the forces of 
oppression and those of freedom, are con- 
fused and disappointed by their Govern- 
ment’s suddenly friendly attitude toward 
the Soviet Union.” 

“Britain has been fooling around,” says 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), 
“with that idea of placating the commun- 
ists, for some time now. It is rather sig- 
nificant that just about the time we were 
lifting the ‘moral embargo,’ England was 
outlawing communist newspapers.” 
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“The United States could not, of course,” 
says the Indianapolis (Ind.) News (Rep.), 
“permit Russia to buy American planes 
and parts without a pledge that they will 
not be resold to Germany or Italy. But 
a pledge to that effect certainly will not 
be binding on a Stalin who seized part of 
Poland in co-operation with Hitler, and 
waged a terroristic war of aggression and 
conquest against Finland.” 

The Detroit Free Press (Ind.), asks: 
“Are we guileless enough to think that, in 
the jungle to which the world has reverted, ° 
we can win our points by talking softly 
and patting dictators on the head?” 

“Russia no longer is attacking any small 
nation,” says the Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator (Dem.), “and it seems clear that 
Stalin is taking no part in the plan 
mapped out by Germany, Italy and Japan 
for conquest and division of the world. 
On the contrary, he is checkmating Ger- 
many in the Balkans, and he is continu- 
ing to aid China, an ally of the U.S.” The 
Vindicator adds “it is prudent to take ad- 
vantage of all weapons in the emergency.” 

“As a moral gesture and as a sign of 
aspiration for closer and friendlier relation- 
ships,” concludes the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News (Ind.) , “the announcement 
by the Department of State can mean a 
great deal, since it is up to the United 
States to neutralize Soviet Russia.” 
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—Ambassador Kennedy 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


BOOM AREAS IN DEFENSE SPENDING 


Swamping of plants creates 
necessity for decision 
on decentralization of work 


Effects of defense spending are begin- 
ning to be felt as new plants rise to fill the 
orders being placed under the Govern- 


ment’s $28,500,000,000 
larger army and navy. 


program for a 
This spending, 


however, continues to be spread unevenly 


through the country. 


Orders have been placed for more than 


$12,000,000,000 worth of 


defense materials 


—planes, ships, guns, tanks, trucks, uni- 


forms, blankets—and for 
them. 


plants to produce 


In the next 18 months, $16,000,- 


000,000 more is scheduled to pour forth 


to provide a two-ocean n 
of 1,500,000 men, 
billions in the offing. 


avy and an army 


with several additional 


These orders are creating a new industry 
that is providing jobs, promoting activity, 


In 


shifting populations. 


ties, such as San Diego, 


phia and defense cente 


some communi- 
Calif., Philadel- 
rs in the South, 


boom conditions are appearing. These 


areas are assured a fair 
perity for several years, 


measure of pros- 
as pay rolls and 


profits are translated into homes, stores, Bayonne, N.. J.......cccccssese 418,374,000 
movie theaters and the manifold activities MAT, TAF scctnnsenscciivess 412,118,000 
that humming industry attracts. ae, a nena 404,195,000 

To date, however, relatively few com- Newport News, Va......... 402,109,000 
munities are benefiting directly from the Detroit, Mich..............0.00 339,556,000 
defense program. The lion’s share of or- PGRN, VY Bnnceccsscecocsssosesses 319,778,000 


ders have gone to New Jersey, California, 
New York and Pennsylvania, which have 
received almost half of the defense con- 
tracts signed under the program. 

The proportionate share of defense busi- 
ness enjoyed by the 48 States is depicted 
graphically in the map. The Middle At- 
lantic States, New England and the Pa- 
cific Coast are receiving most of the busi- 
ness. Further geographical study of the 
growing defense industry shows that three- 
fourths of the defense orders are being 
placed in less than 1 per cent of the na- 
tion’s 3,000 counties. Orders worth $7,268,- 
500,000 have been placed in 25 counties. 
The 10 leading cities now working on de- 
fense contracts, and the amount of their 
contracts, are: 


Reason for this concentration of de. 
fense orders is clear. War materials are 
being ordered from industries already es. 
tablished. Shipbuilding centers are get- 
ting Navy contracts, aircraft centers are 
receiving plane orders; the huge automo- 
tive industry has received orders for tanks, 
airplane parts and other war supplies. 
This explains the size of orders placed in 
the 10 leading defense cities. 

Existing plants, however, are swamped. 
More plants must be brought into pro- 
duction if the sinews of defense are to be- 
come strong in the allotted time. This 
need is forcing an important decision by 
defense managers. This decision will de- 
termine whether defense activity will be 
spread more widely through the country or 


Philadelphia, Pa............... $682,547,000 whether it will continue to be confined to 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 552,973,000 present defense centers. 

a. cnn 529,328,000 From the interior, west of the Missis- 
Seattle, Washh.............s0 453,368,000 sippi, Midwestern communities are com- 
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plaining that they are being slighted by 
the defense industry. They argue that de- 
fense sites would be better and more safely 
selected in inland cities and towns; that 
labor is abundant from farms; that there is 
no sense in overcrowding and overloading 
present industrial communities. These de- 
mands are partially responsible for the 
designation of Omaha, Kansas City, Fort 
Worth, and Tulsa as sites for aircraft as- 
sembly plants soon to be built. 

Further support for these pleas is com- 
ing from important Government officials. 
They advance two reasons in favor of de- 
centralizing the defense industry: 

(1) That an industrial balance can be 
given to depressed farm communities, 
thereby relieving the farm problem, and 
(2) that production can be speeded by 
using idle plant and idle machinery in 
small factories outside industrial centers. 

Chief Government spokesman for this 
view is Chester C. Davis, a governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board and a member of 
the National Advisory Defense Commis- 
sion. To support this view, the Federal 
Reserve Board has opened offices in each 
of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks and in 
the 24 branch banks—36 cities in all. Di- 
rectories of companies that have received 
primary contracts from the Army and 
Navy have been broken down by Federal 
Reserve Districts and are being sent out. 
Coupled with this directory is an inven- 
tory to be taken in each district of plants 
that can fill parts of defense orders. 

The Federal Reserve officers are to act 
as liaison agents for primary contractors 
and prospective subcontractors. The in- 
ventories are expected to guide them in 
bringing the two groups together, with 
the idea of persuading a primary contractor 
to divide his order with smaller firms that 
can make parts. This program has received 
some support from the Army and the 
Navy, both of which have asked contrac- 
tors to farm out their orders more widely. 

The same program is being attacked 
from another angle by Morris L. Cooke, 
Management engineer attached to the of- 
fice of Sidney Hillman, associate director 
of the Office of Production Management. 
Mr. Cooke is encouraging remote and de- 
pressed communities to pool their factory 
Tesources and offer to take farmed-out or- 
ders as a unit. Under this program, which 
already has 100 pools organized or being 
organized, Mr. Cooke hopes to bring every 
possible machine shop into production. 
Heads of pools are asked to consult with the 
nearest local Federal Reserve Bank office. 

Definite decisions on a “farmed-out” de- 
fense program have yet to be made, but 
indications are that the defense map on the 
preceding page soon must come into better 
focus. A bill providing $1,209,000,000 to 
expand the fleet already has been approved, 
and scheduled for passage is a $350,000,000 
Measure to permit the Maritime Commis- 
sion to build 200 mass-produced cargo 
ships. To turn out these ships and supplies, 
all available machinery may have to be used. 
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GIVING A LIFT TO 
§ Million People 














¢ Every day elevators transport 
more people, in any large city, than 
all other modes of travel combined. 
Westinghouse elevators alone carry 
more than eight million people 
daily. 


¢ While the elevator might seem 
to be a very simple device—just a 
box, in a shaft, on a cable—it is 
really an intricate, scientific system 
of automatic controls and safety de- 
vices. The equipment necessary to 
operate just one of our modern high 
speed elevators in a twenty-story 
building may include 31 motors, 
3425 feet of steel hoisting cable, 
seven and one-half tons of guide 
rails, and a maze of 250 electrical 
relays, compacted into 60 square 
feet of control panels. 


° For many years our company 
made the electric motors and con- 
trol equipment for elevator manu- 
facturers. By 1926 our engineers 
had become so interested in the 
many problems of the elevator in- 
dustry that we began the manufac- 
ture of our own elevators. 


© Since then our people have 
made three major contributions to 
comfort and safety in the modern 


high speed elevator. The first is a 
power control system that elimi- 
nates the jolting stop on the end of 
a swooping “power dive”. No 
doubt, many stomachs are grateful 
for this development. 


© Then we developed that device 
which automatically levels and stops 
a car at a desired landing. Remem- 
ber how the elevator boy used to 
inch you up and down trying to 
make a perfect landing? The Induc- 
tor Landing which our engineers 
worked out relieves the operator of 
this responsibility, simply through 
the installation of magnetic iron 
plates at each floor landing and an 
electric coil on the elevator cab. 


° A third important develop- 
ment in this field by our company is 
the so-called “Safe-T-Ray”, the 
photo-electric cell which prevents 
electric doors from closing until 
the threshold has been cleared of 
passengers, 


¢ If you have ever ridden on the 
elevators we made and installed in 
the RCA Building, New York, you 
can fully appreciate the comfort, 
speed and safety of a modern ele- 
vator system. In these elevators you 
have practically no sensation of 
movement, yet you travel at speeds 
up to 1400 feet a minute between 
stops and starts. 


¢ In the field of vertical trans- 
portation the electric stairway is 
becoming increasingly important. 
By conservative estimate more than 
30 million people rode on the elec- 
tric stairways we installed at the 
New York World’s Fair. The West- 
inghouse Electric Stairways in the 
Perisphere were the longest ever 
installed in this country. 


¢ The elevator engineer is a man 
we ought to take off our hats to. For 
he has made the busiest of all trans- 
portation systems the safest as well. 
Elevators today have an unparalleled 
safety record. In fact, it is virtually 
impossible for a passenger to in- 
jure himself in a modern elevator. 
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EAD IT! — the only com- 

plete, ironclad guarantee 

on the new, modern, beautiful 
fluorescent lighting! 

It’s an exclusive advantage of 
Hygrade MIRALUMES that may 
save you thousands of dollars! 

You’re also assured finer 
light, with Miratumes (Hy- 
grade’s patented lamp coat- 


CHECK THESE FINER 
MIRALUME FEATURES 


Completely guaranteed — lamps, 

V fixtures, starters, everything! 
Supplied wired, ready to install — 
complete with superior Hygrade 
lamps. 

Vv Approved by Underwriters Lab- 
oratory. Eligible FHA financing. 
Quality manufactured — better 

Vv designed and engineered. 
Corrected for power factor and 

Vv stroboscopic effect. Starters easily 
accessible. 





Extraordinary lighting efficiencies are 
obtained by tuning the ultra-violet en- 
ergy to 2537 Angstrom Units effective 
in causing the porous film (Hygrade 
Patent No. 2,096,693) to generate light 
as shown in Hygrade controlled Patent 
No. 2,126,787. Hygrade products are ex- 
clusively protected by nearly a hundred 
other patents, including No. 2,201,817 
and No. 1,982,821. 
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ing) . . . trouble-free starting 
(Hygrade’s patented Mirastat 
Starters) ... lower maintenance 
(Hygrade’s easily demountable 
reflectors and patented lamp 
holders) ...and many other ex- 
clusive benefits. (See list below.) 


WRITE TODAY for free MIRALUME 
catalogue. Dep’t.US2, Hygrade 
Sylvania Corp., Ipswich, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL MIRALUME F-100: 54”, 100-watt 
unit; 2 40-watt lamps; no nuts or bolts to mar porce- 
lain enamelled reflector surface. 


Hygrade MIRALUMES 


World’s Only Completely Guaranteed Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 
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| _ Mygrade Sylvania Corp., Est. 1901. Makers of Mygrade Fieerescent and lecandescent Lamps and world-amoes Sylvania Radic Tebés. 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


A Warning 
Sir: —Civilization totters while Congress. 
men talk! 


Woodbury, Conn. Cuarues Epey Fay 


* * * 


All-Out Aid to Britain 


Sir:—It seems to me that if Britain is 
fighting our battles (and we all seem to 
be agreed that she is) then the common- 
sense thing for us to do is to furnish every- 
thing we possibly can and save our young 
men. 

We all know that the American people 
do not want war, so let the munition 
makers sell their wares and the warlords 
go to Europe and fight, but let’s not 
quibble over a matter of dollars until we 
are all dragged into this ruthless destrue- 
tion of life and property. 

Maplewood, W. Va. H. D. Marteney 


* * * 


Government Spending 

Sir:—In your issue of January 31 you 
have an interesting article entitled “All 
Out for Defense (Funds).” While it is 
written in a humorous and sarcastic vein, 
it is filled with truth and facts. 

I am wondering when, if ever, the gen- 
eral public is going to wake up to the way 
the President has in the past eight years 
thrown money away right and left and 
now wants to throw it away at a greater 
and more unrestrained rate. 


New York, N. Y. F. W. Hurwsert 


* * + 


‘The Spirit of 1776’ 


Sir:—In your issue of January 17, page 
10, you say, referring to the U. S. and 
Great Britain, “These two empires want 
to continue to control the ocean trade 
routes of the world.” How long has the 
U. S. been an empire? 

The number of the Lend-Lease Bil, 
1776, suggests the date of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence by the 
American colonies. It is ironical that that 
should be the number of a bill to give 
dictatorial powers to the President and 
that he should ask such powers to aid 
Britain to dominate the trade of the 
world. Also notice his spectacular welcome 
to a “lord” as ambassador to the U. 5. 
on his arrival recently. 

Meredith, N. H. BERTRAM BLAISDELL 
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No letup in antitrust "“crack-down" is intended by Justice Department. 

Indictment of magnesium industry group on charges of illegal use of patents 
is just another sample of official policy; is a new warning that antitrust laws 
cannot be overlooked in midst of defense effort. 

Fact is that antitrust activity is more vigorous than ever; that, as a result: 

A whole bluebook of leading American industrialists is enjoying the expe- 
rience of indictment, charged with being criminals. 

On the one hand industry is being told to act in concert to hold prices 
stable, regardless of defense demands. 

On the other hand industry is being told that if it does act in concert it 
will be violating the law and will be subject to prosecution. 

Best policy for businessmen is to take nothing for granted; to realize that 
Justice Department and OPM have somewhat different ideas about antitrust law 
enforcement in defense industries; to be wary of statements that price ceilings 
established by agreement will not necessarily result in Justice Department action. 

Also: It is coming to be general practice for indicted industries to accept 
consent decrees; to avoid long and costly litigation by adjusting practices to 
conform somewhat to antitrust division views. Officials look for such a decree 
in case involving magnesium. 











Two views of antitrust use at this time are these: 

One, the Government view that threat of prosecution is a powerful restraint 
against unwarranted price rises; is the alternative to some kind of new NRA in 
which Government regulators would have a larger voice; is necessary more than 
ever in a period like this when industry is strained and tempted to boost prices. 

Another, the industry view that threat of prosecution dulls enthusiasm on 
the part of management for the sort of co-operative effort needed to get best pro=- 
duction results; that it is next to impossible to know what is and what is not a 
legal business practice, depending upon changing interpretations of the antitrust 


laws; that industry cannot expect to be very happy when its leaders are charged 
with being criminals. 








Point to remember in rejection by the War Department of a low Ford bid: 

Turndown was based on refusal to accept a contract clause requiring agree- 
ment to adhere to Wagner, Walsh-Healey, Wage-Hour Acts; was not based on fact that 
Ford Motor Company is charged by Labor Board with violating the Wagner Act. 

War Department will not reject a bid merely because a company is charged with 
violating labor laws. Still undetermined is what constitutes failure to abide 
by those laws--whether a Supreme Court decision or merely a Government agency 
decision. Still undetermined, too, is whether Government would sue to recover 
damages from a company agreeing to abide by labor laws and then failing to abide. 
Apparently: Subcontractors are not required to enter into any written agreement 
on labor laws. 











High Government officials are perturbed by recent stock market action; are 





(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


concerned over a downtrend that is hard for them to understand in view of earn- 
ings reports and boom business. 

These officials are being told: (1) that prospect of higher income taxes is 
making stocks less attractive to big investors; (2) that Government insistence 
on plant expansion is causing companies to retain more of their earnings to pay 
for this expansion and to pay out a smaller proportion in dividends; (3) that war 
uncertainties make all calculations difficult. 

U.S. Steel Corporation dividend was regarded as small in relation to earn- 
ings; as a signal that management intends to retain an important part of defense 
earnings for emergencies and for expansion. 





Defense still is importantly centered in the preliminary, building stage. 
Heavy outpouring of funds during January and February has been, and will be, 
centered on construction. 

What will happen when construction phase starts to pass? Will flow of de- 
fense funds lag? A Government study answers these questions by concluding that 
the flow of money for operating plants actually will be 50 per cent greater for 
equivalent periods of time than flow of money for construction. 

Hence: steady increase in the demands for industrial products, and a shift 
from construction materials and labor to general industrial materials and labor. 

These demands will be concentrated almost entirely upon the heavy indus- 
tries, producing durable goods. Of the $12,220,000,000 contract awards up to 
January 18, only around 5 per cent were for non-durable goods--excluding the 
light products such as textiles and rubber used in heavy industries like autos 
and aircraft. 

This means: The end of the depression in durable goods industries for a 
long time. It also means: A great distortion in the U.S. industrial system--a 
wholesale overexpansion of the heavy industries. 











Another swift and violent set of economic changes is being brought about 
by the defense program--foreshadowing almost certain necessity for wide Govern- 
ment controus. This is the revolution in living standards among the unem- 
ployed, now suddenly being put back to work. 

The defense emergency started with 9,000,000 unemployed and many others on 
part-time work--say 20 per cent of the population living close to the subsist- 
ence level. These are now rapidly getting jobs--560,000 of them in December-- 
at regular wages. 

Result is bound to be a swift consumer buying move centering on clothing, 
household goods, autos and "luxuries." This rising tide will increasingly 
strain productive and shipping facilities, may lead sooner than anticipated to 
necessity for priorities, rationing and price ceilings. 











Some possible effects of U.S. participation in "economic war" against the 
Axis are seen in report of British suggestions to Harry Hopkins, the President's 
personal envoy in London. It is understood that Britain desires this country: 
(1) to impound all assets here of all European belligerent powers and Nazi-occu- 
pied countries, to prevent their being used to finance imports of American 
goods through Soviet Russia; (2) to establish a sweeping system of export li- 
censes to halt sale of various war materials (cotton, metals, oil) to Russia and 
Japan, many of which the British claim are being resold to Germany; (3) to co= 
operate in preventing blockade runners--especially French vessels--from putting 
out from Western Hemisphere ports. Proposals, if accepted, obviously mean fur- 
ther shrinkage in export markets and increased Governmental regulation of in- 
dustry. 
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Tapping Savings 
Of Public to Pay 
Defense Costs 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
js making plans to borrow about $7,000,- 
000,000 from the public in 1941 to finance 
aid to Britain and home defense. He wants 
to draw this money, as far as possible, 
from the $14,000,000,000 that Americans 
are expected to save this year. 

The reason for tapping savings is that 
the only alternative would be to borrow 
from commercial banks, which simply 
would credit their Government checking 
accounts with the sums borrowed. That 
would cause a.-still further increase in de- 
mand deposits of banks, now at an all- 
time high, thus creating additional “pen- 
and-ink” money. It would aggravate still 
more the inflationary problem that Gov- 
ernment fiscal officials realize they must 
deal with sooner or later. 

To prepare for the huge borrowing pro- 
gram, Mr. Morgenthau is asking Congress 
to increase the Government debt limit 
from $49,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000, 
and to give him full discretion to choose 
the type of security to be sold to obtain 
money. The debt limit acts as a “ceiling” 
on Government borrowing. At the con- 
templated rate of borrowing to finance 
arms expenditures, the present ceiling will 
be reached in May. Unless new high taxes 
are imposed, the $65,000,000,000 ceiling 
would be reached in the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1942, making necessary a fur- 
ther debt limit increase. 

But that is not all. Secretary Morgen- 
thau wants broad new powers in the sale 
of Government securities. Provisions of 
the legislation, now pending in Congress 
and written to carry out Treasury desires, 
are: 

1, The Treasury Secretary may sell new 
types of United States savings bonds, as 
well as savings certificates and stamps in 
an effort to round up money which the 
American public has laid away for a rainy 
day. 

2. The savings bonds and certificates 
would bear not in excess of 3 per cent in- 
terest. They could be issued on a discount 
basis, like the present “baby” bonds, or on 
an interest-bearing basis or a combination 
of the two. They could be issued in ex- 
change for outstanding Government se- 
curities. The Treasury Secretary could 
make them nontransferable, or impose re- 
strictions on their transfer. He could place 
any limit he saw fit on the amount of sav- 
ings bonds or certificates each buyer could 
purchase. (At present, one buyer can pur- 
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pred problem of guarding import- 
ant production secrets, machinery and 
tools, makes plant protection vitally im- 
portant. Thousands of plant owners have 
found Cyclone Fence the surest way to end 
worry about protection. Thieves and 
snoopers are discouraged by the high, un- 
climbable barrier of Cyclone—they know that 
even if they could get in it would surely 
spoil their chances of a quick getaway. And 
your watchmen can do a better job—check- 
ing everyone who enters or leaves the plant 
at the gates. 

You'll save money if you use Cyclone 
Fence. It lasts for years, with practically no 
upkeep. The copper-steel wire mesh is gal- 
vanized afler weaving, to prevent cracks 
which would allow rust to start. The posts, 
top-rails and all fittings are heavily galva- 
nized. 

Cyclone Gates don’t drag. They are sup- 
ported on ball and socket hinges so designed 
that the weight of the gate doesn’t hang on 
the post, but is carried directly to a firm, 
concrete base, 


Quick Delivery 


Cyclone service is fast. We can meet al- 
most any emergency delivery requirement. 








eee 
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CYCLONE VICTORY FENCE has V-shaped 
arms holding 6 strands of barbed wire. One arm 
extends out from fence, the other inward. This 
style provides maximum in property protection, 


Get all the facts. Find out how Cyclone’s 

construction and long life can save you 

money. Remember that Cyclone-trained 

men erect your fence—men who know how 

to do it right. Cyclone makes many types of 

fence—offering you a wide choice. Write 
now for recommendations 
and estimates, 


12M— This symbol represents the 
finest quality galvanizing money can 
buy. “12M” fights rust, makes your 
fence last longer and saves you 
money. Get the facts about Cyclone’s 
“12M” galvanizing before you buy 
any fence. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for home, 
school, playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
you need this valuable book. 
uy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 
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CycLtone Fence CoMpaNy 
Waukegan, Ill. Dept. E-21 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your 
Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.” 


I am interested in fencing: [) Industrial; [ Es- 
tate; () Playground; [) Residence; [) School. 


Approximately 








CYCLONE FENCE 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





























This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no cir- 

cumstances to be construed as an offering of these Bonds for sale or as a 

solicitation of an offer to buy any of such Bonds. The offering is made only 
by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ ISSUE 


$12,000,000 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company 
First Mortgage and First Lien 3% Bonds, Series B 


To be dated November 1, 1940 To be due November 1, 1960 


OFFERING PRICE 102% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from 
only such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer these Bonds under the securities laws of such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, January 30, 1941, 












































This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


3,018,639 Shares* 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Common Stock 
($7 Par Value) 


* Issued and outstanding and owned by Swift & Company 





Price $6% Per Share 


To facilitate the offering, transactions intended to stabilize the price of the Common 
Stock of the Company on the New York, Chicago and San Francisco Stock 
Exchanges have been, and may hereafter be, effected. This statement is not 
an assurance that the price of the above security will continue to be sta- 
bilized or that the stabilizing may not be discontinued at any time. 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is 


circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are offering 
these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Blyth &Co.,Inc. | Lehman Brothers 
Incorporated 
Dean Witter & Co. Stone & Webster and Blodget —_ E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Hornblower & Weeks Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


January 29, 1941 


























































chase not more than $10,000, maturity 
value, of “baby” bonds in one year.) 

3. The savings bonds could be issue 
for periods up to 20 years, and the certif. 
icates for as long as 10 years. They coul 
be sold, not only to the public and to ip. 
stitutional investors like imsurance ¢op. 
panies, but to banks. 

4. Post offices throughout the country 
could be utilized to sell savings bonds, cer. 
tificates or stamps. Plans now are afoot 
to borrow about $3,000,000,000 from per. 
sons of modest means by the sale, through 
post offices, of stamps in denomination; 
from a dime to a dollar, and certificates jy 
denominations from $1 to $1,000. When, 
purchaser had bought enough stamps, he 
could exchange them for a certificate or 
bond. 

5. Interest on all future issues of Gov. 
ernment securities, including the Savings 
bonds and certificates, would be subject to 
full federal income taxation. Meanwhile, 
the Treasury is asking Congress to pas 
a law ending tax exemption for all future 
securities—federal, state or municipal. 

The new powers asked by the Treasury 
Secretary have provoked the following 
complaint: That they would permit the 
Treasury to retire the existing Govem. 
ment debt by issuing in exchange non. 
transferable savings bonds that could k 
redeemed for cash at any time. That, if 
this were done, the money market would 
be wiped out, since the savings bonds 
could not be sold. That, with banks holl- 
ing only one type of Government security 
that could be cashed at any time, th 
argument would start in Congress that 
they were mere Government check-clear. 
ing agencies, and thus should receive a 
service fee instead of interest and shoul 
be subject to regulation with regard to 
salaries paid officials, etc. 

Reaction of the Treasury to this argu. 
ment is: That those making the argument 
are going far afield to find trouble. That 
the Treasury has no intention of issuing 
savings bonds with an interest rate at- 
tractive enough to retire the outstanding 
Government debt. 

If Congress passes the bill requested by 
Mr. Morgenthau, he intends to do this 

1. Refund into new long-term bonds the 
$1,222,000,000 of bonds and notes calle 
for redemption and maturing on March li. 

2. Start a campaign to sell savings bonts 
and certificates to the public. Congres 
soon will be asked to appropriate money t0 
finance the campaign. Local committes 
will be formed to drum up sales. Thee 
committees will seek donations to buy at 
vertising, since the Government does m0 
intend to buy advertising directly. 

The whole trend of the financing pr 
gram is toward higher interest costs to the 
Government, since to tap savings more 4 
tractive interest rates will have to be 
fered than are being paid on regular Gor 
ernment issues. Moreover, there will bes 
tendency for interest rates to rise as Gor 
ernment demand for money grows. 
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WE DIDN'T 
WAIT TO BE 
DRAFTED! 


@ Things happen fast along 
the tracks where the fast 
freights roll. We were getting 
ready for a national emergen- 
cy long before there was an 


emergency! 


And today we’re helping in 
every way possible to speed 
the job of National Defense. 
Spanning the very heart of 
the Nation’s “arsenal,” Erie 
is the conveyor belt of 
America’s defense industries. 


Erie delivers the goods. 


We’re “in for the duration.” 
Both men and equipment. 
We are ready at all times to 
provide safe, dependable, on- 
time service to small or large 
shippers. Just call the Erie 


man—or write Carl Howe, 
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NEWS 


as Gov- 


Vice President, Erie Railroad 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CALL THE ERIE MAN 


THE HEAVY OUTY 





TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS? 





Waeurs-l es 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 01 


What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN deduct as business expenses 
the local sales taxes you absorb in the price 
of your merchandise when you compute 
your federal income tax. If you pass the 
tax on to your customers, however, the 
tax is not deductible. 


* * %* 


YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
income taxes on income you receive from 
a trust that you have set up, and which 
you have assigned back to the principal 
of the trust. The fact that you have as- 
signed the income does not relieve you of 
tax liability, a federal circuit court has 
ruled. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT escape jurisdiction of a 
State labor law simply because you are 
engaged in interstate commerce and there- 
by are subject to the Wagner Act, if a 
Michigan Supreme Court decision is gen- 
erally followed. The court held that the 
State law applies so long as the Wagner 
Act has not been applied. 


* * * 


YOU CAN consider yourself exempt 
from the Wage-Hour Law if your com- 
pany is engaged solely in experimental 
production. The Tennessee Supreme Court 
ruled that such a company is not engaged 
in interstate commerce, and, therefore, is 
not covered by the Wage-Hour Law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT tell your workers that 


you will close your plant if a union or- 


ganizing campaign is begun in your com- 
pany. Such a statement, a federal circuit 
court holds, is an unfair labor practice 


under the Wagner Act. 


* * 


YOU CAN insist upon a bill of particu- 
lars if the Federal Trade Commission 
seeks to prosecute you for contempt of 
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ARE EMPLOYE LOANS 
A PROBLEM 
IN YOUR BUSINESS? 


WHETHER or not to make employe loans 
is a problem which has puzzled many 
executives. Workers should have a place to 
borrow for emergencies, of course. But where? 
From the company? If your firm is not too 
large, you may be able to make the necessary 
loans from company funds. But in plants with 
scores of employes, some other solution is 
usually needed. 


Loans for small borrowers 


In some industries, employes successfully oper- 
ate their own credit unions. But millions of 
workers must depend on some other loan source. 
To provide loans for these men and women is 
the job of the family finance company like 
Household Finance. 


How borrower is protected 


Household Finance has branches in most in- 
dustrial states. These states have passed Small 
Loan Laws. These laws, written to make our 
industry possible, and to serve and protect the 
borrower, state how we shall operate our busi- 
ness—how we shall deal with our customers— 
how much we may charge. 

Without sacrifice of pride or privacy, the re- 
sponsible worker can borrow up to $300 at 
Household Finance largely on character and 
earning ability. Nu endorser or bankable se- 
curity is required. No wage assignment is 
taken. A convenient installment plan helps the 
worker to repay out of income. 

You will note, in the table of typical loans 
and payment plans below, that the borrower 
may choose the plan which best fits his own 
situation. Installments include charges at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri- 
tories.) These charges are substantially below 
the maximum allowed by the Small Loan Laws 
of most states. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 


12 16 
baymts | paymts| paymts | paymts | paymts 


$ 20 {|$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 13.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 














150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 |” 9/62 
200 | 103.77] 36.31] 19.50] 15.32] 12.93 
250 | 129.71 | 45.39] 24.37] 19.15] 16.04 
300 | 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19 24 




















Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Last year Household made helpful loans to over 
half a million families. To these families House- 
hold also gave guidance in buying and budget- 
ing, helped to make them wiser managers and 
better buyers. Many schools and colleges use 
Household’s booklets on money management 
and better buymanship as study texts. 

If you employ or supervise men, you are in- 
vited to send the coupon for further informa- 
tion. You will be under no obligation. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 288 branches in 190 cities 
—__—Ee eee ee ee ee me 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-2 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 


Name... 
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PHOTOCOPY* 


ALL RECORDS, DOCUMENTS 
SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


WITH C ] 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHOTOCOPYING 
MACHINE 



















Exact, Legible Copies of 
Anything Written, Printed or 
Drawn .. . in a few minutes 


Eliminate costly copying bottlenecks. 
Hundreds of modern businesses depend - 
on Rectigraph for exact copies of con- 
tracts, designs, reports, charts, letters, 
etc., quickly and easily reproduced by 
photography. No checking or proof- 
reading. No darkroom. 

GET THE FACTS .. . If Rectigraph can save 


you time and money, it will pay you to investi- 
gate thoroughly. Write today. No obligation. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
414 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 
















* 
= Inclin-ator 
aa For use on straight 
stairs, without inter- 
fering with customary 
use. Seats fold against 
wall when not used. 
Easily installed; op- 
erates from house 
lighting system. 





*‘ Elevette’’ 


can be installed in stair- 
well, hall, corner of room, | 
or closet. No overhead 
machinery; shaft enclos- 
ure not needed. Car has 
solid panels or open mesh | 
grille as desired, made 
any shape or size up to |). 
wheelchair capacity. Elec- 
tric operation. 


Full information and name of nearest 
representative will be sent on request. 


Inclinator Co. of America 
311 So. Eleventh St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


Originators and Manufacturers of Sim- 
plified Passenger Lifts for the Home 














court for allegedly violating an order is- 
sued under the Robinson-Patman Act. 
A federal circuit court of appeals rules 
that defendants are entitled to a bill of 
particulars, setting forth the violations 
alleged. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps be classified, for 
federal income tax purposes, as the head 
of a family, entitled to a $2,000 exemp- 
tion, if you are single and are supporting 
an indigent adult whom you are morally 
and legally obliged to support. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau says the circum- 
stances of each case in this category are 
considered in making determinations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, the losses you took in 
selling or exchanging property with mem- 
bers of your family, or with a corporation 
in which you own more than 50 per cent 
of the stock. 

* & & 

YOU CAN deduct from your gross in- 
come a loss you suffered when you sold 
an automobile, purchased solely for busi- 
ness use. Such a transaction is said by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau to be a business 
transaction from start to finish and there- 
fore is deductible within limits of the law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also deduct, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, operating expenses for 
your automobile for the time you use your 
car in your business. If you use your car 
completely for business purposes, costs of 
operation, including repairs and depre- 
ciation, are wholly deductible. 


* + 


YOU CAN deduct losses taken on sales 
of stock or negotiable bonds, transacted be- 
fore the end of the taxable year but de- 
livered in the following year. An Internal 
Revenue Bureau ruling allows deductions, 
for income tax purposes, on security sales 
made on the last day of the taxable year. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you profited from secur- 
ity sales during the last tax year, offset 
these profits, for federal income tax pur- 
poses, with losses you suffered on similar 
transactions in the preceding year. Short- 
term capital losses are permitted to be 
carried over into the next year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT change your methods 
of deducting bad debts, for income tax 
purposes, without special permission from 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct, for income tax 
purposes, charitable gifts made to an in- 
dividual. Contributions for charity may 
be deducted if they do not exceed 15 per 
cent of net income, but contributions must 
go to bona fide organizations. 
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In these superb lightweight stream- 
liners, Santa Fe offers the utmost 
in smooth speed, beauty, restful 
comfort, and Fred Harvey cuisine, 
on rail journeys between Chicago 
and southern California . .. 


The Super Chief is the only all- 
standard sleeping car streamliner 
operating ona 3934-hour schedule 
between ChicagoandLos Angeles 
@ The Chief is the only daily all- 
Pullman streamliner between these 
two points. 

Both the Super Chief and the 
Chief also provide excellent serv- 
ice for Palm Springs, or Arrow- 
head Springs, via San Bernardino, 
California .. . and throughout the 
winter season, the Chief carries a 
streamlined daily Pullman be- 


tween Chicago, Kansas City and 


Phoenix, Arizona. 


T. B. GALLAHER 
Passenger TraHic Manager 
922 Railway Exchange 
Chicago 
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_— beople of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


America’s Three-Fleet Navy 
And the Men at the Helm 


For the first time since World War days, 
the United States Navy now has three 
fleets—the Atlantic, Pacific and Asiatic— 
in place of one main fleet with ships in 
both oceans (mostly the Pacific) and a 
small fleet in the Far East. The change, 
which went into effect last week, marks 
the third time since war broke out in 
Europe 17 months ago that this country 
has reorganized her naval forces to 
strengthen the command in the Atlantic. 

This move, which for the present merely 
raises the status of the Atlantic forces to 
an independent fleet, actually does not in- 
yolve the shifting of warships from the 
Pacific to the East Coast, but it does 
recognize the greatly increased importance 
of the Atlantic unit, and forecasts ex- 


tensive reinforcement in the near future. 

Together with this fleet reorganization, 
the Navy has undergone a major shakeup 
in the high command, a significant change 
that has deeply stirred naval circles. Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel is now Com- 
mander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet; Rear 
Admiral Ernest J. King (soon to be made 
admiral) is the Commander in Chief of the 
new Atlantic Fleet; and Admiral Thomas 
C. Hart remains as the Commander in 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet. 

These three fleets now comprise the 
United States Fleet. Admiral Kimmel 
heads the entire fleet, as well as the Pacific 
unit. In the interests of uniformity and 
efficiency, he will prescribe standards and 
methods of training for all seagoing forces 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT - - ITS ORGANIZATION 









































Judge Advocate General 
‘Rear Admiral Woodson 














Secretary of Navy — The General Board | 
Tnder Frank Knox 
Secretary Assistant 
Forrestal eer 
i L ompton 

















Chief of Naval Operations 
Admiral Stark 


U.S. NAVY 








AFLOAT 












| Bureaus of Navigation 
‘| Rear Admiral Nimitz 


Rear Admiral Furlong 


| Aeronautics 
1 Rear Admiral Towers 


Commander-in-Chief 
of U. S. Fleet 
Admiral Kimmel 
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| Pacific Fleet 














4 Ships 
q Rear Admiral Robinson 
q Yards and Docks 








Atlantic Fleet 
Rear Admiral 


King 


Asiatic Fleet 
Admiral 
Hart 














Rear Admiral Moreell 


4 Supplies and Accounts 
} Rear Admiral Spear 















Marine Corps 


: Medicine and Surgery Rear Admiral McIntire 
Maj. nan Holcomb 
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86 PROOF 


No fair-weather friend is 
Teacher’s Scotch. Whatever 
your mood, this gracious 
whisky shares with you its own 


fine quality of companionship. 


Sh the flarn 


Made since 1830 by 
Wn. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended 
SCOTCH WHISKY 





SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 




















Your Family’s 
Defense Program 


Safest protection against eco- 
nomic distress, for the business 
man’s wife and children: ade- 
quate 


insurance on his life. 


Ask about our many low 
cost policies. 


Busurance 


ted) rudential 
Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The United States News 


2205 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to The United States NEWS for one 
year and send bill to me. (U.S., $2; Canada, $3; Foreign, $4.) 


Name 





Address 





City 


State 




















Common DivipEND 
No. 124 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 3, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1941. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurey 
ee eR eR RR RR AMIR 
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Notice of change of address should be 
sent not less than two weeks prior to the 
date change becomes effective. Send 
the address at which copies are now 
being received and the new address 
at which you wish to receive copies. 
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of the Navy. And when the fleets are con. 
centrated, or operate in conjunction, he 
will be responsible for joint operations, 
Under ordinary circumstances, Admiral] 
Kimmel, and the two other fleet com. 
manders, will be under the control of 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

There has been much speculation as to 
why Admiral Kimmel was moved up over 
the heads of many seniors to become the 
Navy’s No. 1 sea commander. The chief 
answer is that President Roosevelt simply 
wanted a younger officer for the top job, 
an officer who might not be so cautious as 
an older man. Admiral Kimmel is 58, and 
40 of those years have been spent in the 
Navy. One of his early jobs, incidentally, 
was to serve as aide to Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1915, when the latter visited the fleet. 

The United States Fleet, now 322 war- 
ships strong, is the finished product of a 
vast, intricate organization—the Navy 
Department in Washington. The seago- 
ing personnel of the Navy numbers almost 
200,000 men (including regulars and re- 
serves) , but civil employment in the Navy 
Department is almost as large, 161,000 
non-service workers. 


A Seagoing Secretary 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox is 
the head of both the seagoing units and 
the land establishments. As he is playing 
the role of a roving Secretary, planning to 
spend most of his time on inspection 
trips, Under Secretary James V. Forrestal, 
as his assistant, is doing more and more 
of the desk work. Assistant Secretary 
Lewis Compton currently is in charge of 
shipbuilding and such shore problems as 
navy yard personnel, liaison work with 
labor, and defense contracts. The General 
Board, at the moment consisting of five 
top-ranking naval officers, serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to these civil officials. 

In addition to these offices, the chief 
divisions of the department are eight bu- 
reaus which do all the actual detail work. 
Rear Admiral Chester W. Nimitz is in 
charge of all navigation problems, and 
Rear Admiral Samuel M. Robinson heads 
the all-important ship division. Yards and 
docks are in the hands of Rear Admiral 
Ben Moreell. Rear Admiral W. R. Fur- 
long controls the Bureau of Ordnance 
(guns, armor, torpedoes, mines, bombs, 
pyrotechnics, etc.). Supplies and accounts 
are under Rear Admiral Ray Spear. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal physician, Rear 
Admiral Ross T. McIntire, has charge of 
medicine and surgery. 

A division gaining in importance every 
day is the Bureau of Aeronautics, headed 
by Rear Admiral John H. Towers. This 
unit is responsible for the design, construc- 
tion and repair of all aircraft in the Navy. 
Finally, there is the Marine Corps Head- 
quarters, under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, controlling all activities 
of the United States Marines. 
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By Our Loan Ranger 





But we subscribe to the policy that, if the Italian army doesn’t 
like where it is, it can get the Duce out of there by its own 
efforts. 

Everybody is saying that after the war some sort of union 
of all the European countries must be organized. That’s right 
down our alley. We can send Europe a couple of boat-loads of 
experienced union organizers on the “what-have-you” basis of 
exchange. 

We would personally be glad to lend or lease Europe a few 
thousand miles of neon light tubing, in exchange for a small 
quantity of blackout. 
We have lost incalcu- 
lable amounts of 
man-hours at Wash- 
ington intersections 
waiting for a cigar 
store sign to turn 
green. 


One 


VLL LEASE HER 
TO You FoR, 
NOTHIN 3 











of the bless- 
ings of democracy 
which the former dictatorships will have to learn is party gov- 
ernment, and we can fix them up plenty. We will lease or 
lend them a couple of hundred Washington hostesses who have 
been running the government of the United States through 
their cocktail, dinner and bridge parties for a dozen years. This 
party system of government is responsible for a lot of head- 
aches which are invariably blamed on the climate of Washing- 
ton, which will become .a health resort in proportion to the 
diminution of the social lobby. 

Sweetness and light being something Europe has long lacked, 
the United States could lend-lease to it on very liberal terms 
an assortment of health enthusiasts, amateur gardeners, cod- 
dlers of jail-birds, isolationists, uplifters and other surplus zeal- 
ots of the human morning-glory tribe. 

Japan suggests itself as the greatest post-war solution of our 
surplus gold problem. No Japanese thinks himself grown up 
until all his front teeth are gold. By leasing the Japanese gold 
teeth, with individual cancellation clauses, we would have the 
Nipponese where we want ’em. One contrary move and we 
could demand the teeth back. 

If the Lend-Lease Bill were only used to capacity we could 
do a nice business with almost every country, except Egypt. 
What with our dust 
bowl and our Senate, 
and Egypt’s desert © 
and its mummies, 
both countries seem 
to have an excess of 
what they need least. 
We have even had a 
Sphinx in the White 
House. 

But it looks as if nothing short of war can rid us of the 
rhumba and conga orchestras the South Americans have loaned 
and leased us. Maybe it would be worth it. 


WILL YOU LEASE-LEND ME 
YOUR SAXOPHONE 2 »! 

















s to 
over 
the ™: - 
El let Loose the Lend-Lease Bill 
“1 Let Loose the Lend-Lease Bi 
job, 
IS as 
and 
the 
ally Here they are amending the Lend-Lease Bill, when everybody 
tary outside of Congress knows the original measure was less than 
t in a halfway makeshift. It’s like trying to buy a pair of pants and 
at. being sold a button. 
war- We all know what the Lend-Lease Bill was meant to accom- 
of a plish—better American defenses and to share our surpluses with 
Navy friendly belligerents. But President Roosevelt produced a timid, 
ago- evasive ghost of the necessary legislation, and now Congress is 
most taking the squeak out of it entirely. It ought to be called the 
L re- Loose-Ends Bill, really it should. 
Navy What scared Congress is obvious enough. When President 
1,000 Roosevelt shipped his Republican opponent, Wendell L. Willkie, 
to Britain and sent 
HEY JOHN BULL, CAN | LEND Wild Bill Donovan, 
You A COUPLE OF SCRAPPERS Calvin Coolidge’s as- 
OX is sistant attorney gen- 
and eral, to Greece, the 
Lying boys on the Hill sus- 
ng to pected that F.D.R. 
ction was going to lend all 
estal, the anti-New Deal- 
more ers to the Allies. 
etary But we know positively the Government had no wholesale 
ge of export of Republicans in mind, because they are needed over 
ns & here to run the industries that are producing the munitions we 
with are going to lease or lose or lend, as the case may be. It may 
neral well be that the President has in mind lending, leasing or 
i five giving the entire Congress, Democrats and Republicans alike 
n ad as a symbol of national unity, to some country deficient in 
Is, whatever it is that Congress has. 
chief That’s all politics. The bill should be redrafted to read that 
it bu- “the President shall be empowered to lease, lend or give away 
work. snything to anybody, anywhere, except that any beneficiary who 
is 8 refuses to accept such loan or donation shall be forever barred 
, and from getting anything else from the United States regardless, 
heads picture postcards included.” 
Is and Of course that would be sort of one-sided, working largely to 
Imiral the advantage of the U.S., but what are we in business for? 
Fur. Thus the President could say to Britain: “You need 50,000 
ne airplanes, and you can’t pay for em, hey? Well, here is how 
ombs, you can get them. We will give you the airplanes if you will 
-ounts also take Hollywood, intact. Nope, no bargaining. Take it or 
Presi leave it.” 
, Rear Or suppose the Chinese need 50,000 trucks. They could have 
rge of them if they agreed to take the Washington trolley car system. 
If the Chinese protested they didn’t have any tracks for the 
every § cars to run on, why, the pat reply is that the trolleys are off 
veaded the track so often that the complete absence of rails wouldn’t 
This make any difference. 
me The Greek army needs pants. Okay, they can have ’em, but 
Navy. we will send them over on the legs of Greek restaurant cooks, 
Head- or else no sale. 
. Probably the Italian army would give, or take, anything 
, right now to get a few thousand of those new helicopters we 
are building, the same being airplanes that can fly backward. 
NEWS 
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Toward Commandeering of Patents . . . Presidential 
Swing to Right?. . . Caution in Rationing for Industry 


Before leaving on vacation, Leon 
Henderson placed on the President’s 
desk his resignation as member of 
the defense Priorities Board. 


x & ®& 


New Dealers still in Government 
service are increasingly discouraged 
and increasingly critical of what they 
say is President Roosevelt’s swing 
over to the conservative viewpoint. 


x kk 


Robert Jackson is far from happy in 
his job as Attorney General, owing in 
part to the many political tasks that 
go along with that position. 


xk 


Thurman Arnold is getting set to use 
the Defense Act of 1917 to take over 
development of patents that are vital 
to defense. Under this procedure, 
patent owners may be forced to sue 
to collect royalties if they are not 
satisfied with Government offers. 


* 2 2 


The Government’s trust busters will 
look with favor on price agreements 
that defense industries may make 
with the Office of Production Man- 
agement provided any price ceilings 
agreed upon do not tend to become a 
floor upon which higher prices for 
civilian consumers are made to rest. 


x kk 


Members of Congress are beginning 
to be impressed by what they are 
coming to be convinced is the Presi- 
dent’s intention to take a more co- 
operative attitude in dealing with the 
national legislature. 


= @ * 


Roosevelt is suggesting to those who 
charge that Lend-Lease Bill would 
make him a dictator that they look 
back to 1937 when same charges 
were made in granting him power to re- 
organize the Government. That pow- 
er ended February 1 and dictatorial 
powers were not very widely used. 


40 


Edward Stettinius, as head of the 
Priorities Division of the new OPM, 
is moving more cautiously than some 
industries would like in applying a 
system of compulsory rationing. 


x kk 


Left-wing group is complaining to the 
White House that the developing de- 
fense setup looks like NRA all over 
again, with industry back in the sad- 
dle. 


x kk 


It would not be surprising if the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board asked Congress 
to permit it to remove the last vestige 
of private bank ownership and con- 
trol of the Reserve Banks as a means 
of removing objection to broader FRB 
authority over the nation’s credit 
structure. 


= 2 ® 


Henry Morgenthau is insisting that, 
in any bond-selling drive to attract 
savings from workers, the Govern- 
ment must avoid high-pressure sales 
methods. 


xk 


Back of removal of “moral embargo” 
against Russia is the State Depart- 
ment desire to avoid any action that 
would cause the Russians to withdraw 
further support from Chinese armies 
that now keep the Japanese partially 
immobilized from other adventures. 


xk 


President is very cool to suggestions 
that the Government use its com- 
mandeering power to frighten indus- 
try into line on prices. 


xk 


The American Navy would not ob- 
ject to trading old destroyers for new 
battleships if the British should be 
interested in a deal of that kind. 
Britain’s needs for big battleships are 
limited while her needs for small es- 
cort craft are unlimited. U.S. Navy, 
operating far from home, is interested 
in floating forts. 


Highest military and naval officials 
are less optimistic over British pros- 
pects—barring all-out aid by the 
United States—than their published 
statements suggest. 


xk k * 


Reason why President Roosevelt ob- 
jects to giving Army and Navy chiefs 
veto power over transfer of military 
and naval equipment to Britain is 
that international policy as well as 
military considerations will enter into 
any transfers that are made. 


xk * 


High naval officials say in private 
that, although combined German, 
Italian and Japanese navies are twice 
as strong as the U.S. Navy today, 
their efficiency as a whole would be 
reduced at least one-third because of 
differences in language, tactics, sig- 
nals, etc. 


x * * 


The National Labor Relations Board 
is preparing a thoroughgoing reor- 
ganization of its procedure. Public 
announcement is expected during the 
current week. 


x kk 


Opponents of the Lend-Lease Bill are 
urging former CIO President John 
L. Lewis to come out of his retire- 
ment to testify against that measure. 


xk 


Dean Acheson, as Assistant Secretary 
of State, will have a major role in 
correlating U.S. foreign policy and 
U.S. economic policy in the foreign 
field. 


& * € 


Some high-ranking officials at both 
War and Navy Departments are urg- 
ing amendment of the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act despite the re- 
fusal of both Secretaries, Stimson and 
Knox, to sanction anything that 
could be considered a departure from 
President Roosevelt’s declared policy 
of preserving all labor laws. 
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AS RADIANT AS 
REFLECTIONS 
ON STILL WATER— 


Your Product’s Beauty Is Pictured on 


Levelcoal’ Printing Paper at Less Cost! 


While the new Zevefcoat* printing papers were manufac- _— small budget for printing which has limited you to not-so- 
tured primarily to provide a smoother, better printing sur- | good appearing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now 
face, Kimberly-Clark has, at the same time, achieved a new can step-up to Levelcoad quality paper at little, if any, 


economy in coated paper making, and now important savings extra cost! 


are available to all buyers of printing. For with this entirely Seeing is believing—Ask your printer or paper merchant 


different, new formula coated paper, you 


obtain all the beauty of costly printing Zovelcoat Papers for smoother 
paper at the price of ordinary paper! better Printing 
If you have been buying highest 


quality printing, you now can buy Teafect’ 

more printing at the same price by Lerelcoal Faper 

specifying Heevedcoat papers: Trufect,* * 
Ri tht Kimfect 

Kimfect* or Multifect. 

Lerelcoal Faper 


Multifect’ 


Lerelcoal Paper 


On the other hand, if you have a 


A grade to fit your needs and your budget 
Manvfactured by 


to show you samples of this unique 
paper, or write Kimberly-Clark for 
proofs of printed results on Levelcoat 
papers—results heretofore obtainable 
only with high-cost printing papers. 
You'll agreé, these new-type papers 
do most for the money! They are 
available through your paper merchant. 
If you prefer, inquire direct. 


* TRADE MARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Established 1872 
NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street ° CHICAGO —8 South Michigan Avenue . 


i 
| es eran 4 


LOS ANGELES—$10 West Sixth Street 











“But Luckies pay the price to get it!” 
says Jim Hill, Jr, independent tobacco buyer 


“Year after year I’ve seen Luckies buy the 
finer, the milder tobaccos and pay the price 
for ’em, too,” says Jim Hill, Jr., of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. “That’s why I’ve smoked 
Luckies 5 years and that’s why most other 
independent tobacco men smoke them!” 


When you buy tobacco, you get what you 
pay for. And Luckies pay higher prices for 
the finer, the lighter, the naturally milder 
tobaccos. If you’re smoking more today, 
real mildness is important. So take a tip 
from the independent tobacco experts—the 
buyers, auctioneers and warehousemen. 
Smoke the smoke tobacco experts smoke. 


Copynght 1941 The Amencan Tobacco Company 





With men who know tobacco best its LUCKIES 2 to 7 





